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Mr. Asquith, the New British Premier . . SYDNEY BROOKS 
Our Fleet (Poem). . . . « « « « « « GRACE SHOUP 
Men We Are Watching . . A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 
Prejudice Against Game Preserving . . D. W. HUNTINGTON 
A Picturesque College for Girls . . «MARY MILLS PATRICK 
Premonition (Poem) . . . . LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH 
The Christ of the Andes . . . . « CAROLINA HUIDOBRO 
Governor Hughes’s New Book. . . STEWART L. WOODFORD 
Proper Banking Legislation (Part I). FRANK A. VANDERLIP 
“Religious Overlapping” . . . . +. + « «OUR READERS 
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Survey of the World, Editorials, Book Reviews, 
Insurance, Financial, Etc, 
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The ADJUSTO 

is equally adapted to 

medium or average fig- 
ures. It is skillfully designed to fashionably mould and 


shape the form into graceful lines. y 
The ADJUSTO bands, when tightened, lift the abdo- | 

men, hold it —_ and support it comfortably. _Grad- | 

ually the excess flesh of hips and back is reduced and af 

distributed equally, giving the straight back and new 

flat-hip effect. yy 
For all women obliged to stand a great 2 / 

ADJUSTO is absolutely without an equal. 

wearer, who is of medium figure, said recently:— 

“My duties require my standing most of the time, and until | wore the ADJUSTO it was difficult to finish 
my day's work without becoming exhausted. I can now do more work with less exertion, and feel much 
better. It supports my figure perfectly, and is the strongest and most serviceable corset I have ever worn. 

Another remarked—"“Since wearing the ADJUSTO my hips, abdomen and waist have become 
noticeably smaller, and my figure is greatly improved. In all other corsets I require size 27, but 1 wear 
a size 25 ADJUSTO with perfect ease. ” 
All genuine ADJUSTO corsets have trade-mark “ADJUSTO” stamped on inside of left 
side steel. This ADJUSTO trade-mark is your protection against imitations. 


MEDIUM FIGURE, STYLE 610 WHITE OR DRAB COUTIL, 620 WHITE BATISIE 
TALL FIGURE, STYLE 614 WHITE OR DRAB COUTIL, 624 WHITE BATISTE 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, OR SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. 
WORCESTER NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE “BIG” NOVELS OF THE YEAR 























READY ON. SATURDAY, MAY o9. 


Mr. Breen Churchill’s 


new novel 


Mr.Crewe’sCareer 


Mr. Churchill, from the time he wrote 
“Richard Carvel,” has held a larger follow- 
ing than any American novelist. His new 
book is a love story of charm, bound up 
with exciting incidents; it is a novel of the 
life of to-day in a country district. Farm- 
ing and commercial folk, politicians and the 
flitting summer colony lend variety and gen- 
uineness to the background. Cloth, $1.50. 


With eight full-page illustrations by Keller. 





wo er 5s 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAIR MARGARET” 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s ThePrimadonna 


“Mr. Crawford is at his best in this romance. He tells an absorbing story, and he 
places at the center of it a woman whose character is full of interest. . . . Itisa 
dramatic beginning, and Mr. Crawford goes on as he begins . . . the whole tangled 
business becomes more and more exciting, and we follow the Primadonna through the 
proceedings with breathless interest.”"—New York Tribune. 

With frontispiece. $1.50. 


THE MUCH-DISCUSSED NOVEL OF LONDON LIFE 


Frank Danby’s The Heart of a Child 


Being passages from the early life of Sally Snape, Lady Kidderminster 


“It is a mixture of naturalism and romance. . The book is crowded with 
types, and they are all etched with masterly fidelity of vision and sureness of touch 
absolutely vivid, triumphantly alive,” says one critic. 

“The book is . . . a thoroughly delightful and sunny story, with not a dull page, 
and with many that have a remarkably strong appeal to the emotions.”—Washington 
Star. Cloth, $1.50. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CALL OF THE WILD” 


The Iron Heel. By Jack London 


The power and sweep and the intense earnestness of this marvelous piece of imagi- 
native construction are hardly more impressive than the restraint with which the 
author has held his tempestuous forecast within bounds. Critics best accustomed to 
sociological investigations declare that “his analysis of the situation is essentially 
scientific.” All are agreed that “London is one of the half dozen Americans’ with the 
real story-telling gift.” Cloth, $1.50. 
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$1500.00 | 
IN PRIZES FOR SHORT STORIES 


The publishers of THE BOHEMIAN MAGAZINE have 
opened a short story competition for cash prizes, amounting 
to $1000.00. $500.00 will be awarded to the writer whose 
story wins the first prize. Substantial prizes are also offered 
for the best jokes and short humor that are new and good. 
A certain class of fiction only is desired, of a certain length and 
dealing with certain subjects assigned by the Editor. There- 
fore stories to be considered for any of the prizes must 
conform to the conditions set by the publishers. All the 
details and necessary information will be found in THE 
BOHEMIAN MAGAZINE for June, at any news stand. 








In THE BOHEMIAN MAGAZINE for June will also be 
found the details of a $500.00 offer for short stories for 
THE GRAY GOOSE magazine. If any further information 
is desired by those who wish to enter this competition, it 
will be furnished “pon application to 








THE 


MAGAZINE 


DEPOSIT, 
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AN OFFER WORTH ACCEPTING 


We have completed an arrangement whereby we can offer to our 
subscribers a rare combination of valuable literature at an ex- 
tremely low price. Here is what we propose to give : 


The Independent 


For one year. As a weekly magazine this publication will bring to 
the home the news of the world every week, and will keep the household 
informed of all the important topics before the public. Since 1848 this 
magazine has taken a leading part in the great movements of the country. 


Regular Price $2.00 


Putnam’s Monthly 


For one year. This leading American magazine has absorbed The 
Reader, and for literary quality is unexcelled today. The foremost au- 
thors contribute to-its columns, and the fiction is of the highest class. 
THE INDEPENDENT and Putnam’s Monthly cover the whole field of 
human activity. . Regular Price $3.00 


Addresses of Governor. Hughes 


This book contains the political views of the able and energetic Gov- 
ernor of New York, whose previous work is so little known. It is a vol- 
ume that every American citizen should possess. 


Regular Price $1.50 





THE THREE FOR $4.75 


Wewill send to our subscribers for $4.75 these three publications, 
which total $6.50. The subscription to THE INDEPENDENT 
may be your own renewal. If you wish to act as our agent for 
this combination write us for our terms. 


THE INDEPENDENT 130 Fulton Street, New York 
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MISS BAIRD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. 35th year. Intermediate, College Preparatory 
and General Courses. Superior advantages in Music, Art 
and the Languages. Gymnasium. The home life is re 
plete with inspiration. Norwalk, Conn. 


MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Offers a healthful, happy home, with the best advantages 
for study and recreation. Norwich, Conn. 


The Gunnery School 
(Founded by Frederick W. Gunn.) 
WASHINGTON, LITCHFIELD CouNTY, CONN. 


A family and preparatory school for SMADE, boys. 
school for young boys. JOHN OC, BRINSMAD. 


The Hargrove School csancctiout 


Prepares for college in the shortest time possible. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Affiliated with Harvard University 


Open to college graduates and other men of equiv- 
alent education. Courses in all departments of theol- 
ogy, and related fields, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Divinity, Master of Arts, a-d Doctor of 
Philosophy. Unsurpassed library facilities. Two 
resident graduate Fellowships of $400 each. The 10ist 
year begins Oct. 1, 1908, in Cambridge. For Inform- 
ation address 

PROFESSOR JOHN WINTHROP PLATNER 

Andover, Mass. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 

For Girls. (The Misses Gilman’s School.) General and 
College Preparatory Courses. Resident and day pupils. 
Miss Gilman, Miss Guild, Principals, 324 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. 


MORAL CONTROL OF NERVOUS DISORDERS 


For Clergymen, Physicians, Teachers, Nurses 
and Social Workers. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL 


will be held from June ist until June 12th, at eapenee! 
Church, Boston. Lectures will be delivered daily, to be fol- 
lowed by L discussions. As membership toil be 
limited, Ne ications should be made promptly to the Secre- 
tary, m4 ~ maa Street, Boston, Mass. icket for Course, 
Ten Dol ELWOOD WORCESTER. 
SAMUBL McCOMB 


CONCORD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A school for the individual where boys are prepared not 
only to enter, but to go through college. Complete modern 
equipment—electricity, pure water - fine sanitation. All 
sports and canoeing. Illustrated cata ogee 
LEON EDWIN RYTHER, Princi Concord, Mass. 


Waban School i7.2%s" 7B8 141, aL Wabe ay ™ 


If your boy is rather bright he needs ou school. Let us 
tell. you why, and about our camp ose 








Lower 
ter. 




















Dean Academy 


Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Lib- 
eral endowment permits liberal terms, per year. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 











SEDGWICK SCHOOL 


Among the Berkshire Hills 


The boys of this school enjoy the advantages and 
privileges of a well-regulated Christian home, the 
teachers and the limited number of pupils being 
members of one household. The formation of char- 
acter and the importance of a right start in lif+ 
constant] y receive foremost consideration. Pupils 
thoroughly prepared for oage or business as 
rapidly as abilities warrant hysical welfare is 
safeguarded in every possible way. Exceptionally 
fine opportunities for outdoor exercises, including 
boating, fishing, hunting, hardy winter sports and 
— of Sssnstiee cottage recently built at 

uel. Parents cordially invited to visit the 
school. For Year-book address. 


SEDGWICK SCHOOL 


Great Barrington, Mass. 














‘MASSACHUSETTS, Merrimac in Whittier’s Land. 
HE WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Broad training. 


Ideal Home Life. Develops character, mind and body. For 
catalogue, address Mrs. Annie Brackett Russell, Principal. 


The Allen School 


A — for wholesome boys. Individual instruction. 
Thorough preparation for ona ge — scientific schools, 
Athletic training. For ca‘ 

EVERETT star SOMES Headmaster, 
Box R, West Newton, Mass. 








WELLESLEY SCHOOL ona iitustrated books sent on reauesh 
Write for information about the summer camp. 
WELLESLEY. MAS‘. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
22d year. College. Preparatory and General Courses 
Scholarships. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent 
home for girls if needed. Illustrated booklet. 








MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 
(Formerly Friends School), Providence, R. I. Stands for 
character and thorough training. Upper School, Collere 
Preparatory. Lower school for younger boys. Extensive 
grounds (25 acres). Physical cralning, For catalog 
address Seth K. Gifford, Ph.D., neipal, Box © 
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[Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an oppor- 
tunity to study at home w the 
personal instructi-n of leading professors 
in our great colleges. 


We teach over one hundred 
courses in Academic Pre- 
paratory, Agricultural, Commer- 
cial, formal and Common 
School branches. 


Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the ground 
of expense. 


John F. Genung, Ph. D., Write today for a free copy 
Professor of English. of our eighty-page catalogue. 








HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, s,°7.b¢5¢ Place, 





SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL 


MANLIUS, NEW YORK 
WILLIAM VERBECK, A. M., President 


Most successful application of the military 
system to the ‘‘Prep.”’ school. 


Designated by the U. S, Government as ‘*Dis- 
tinguished Institution, 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907.”’ 


Summer Session begins July first. Fall term 
begins September seventeenth. 

















CLARK COLLEGE 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 


Three years’ course. leading to degree of Bachel 
Tuition $50a ear—ho oma. — on ae | 


Erincipals.. 


ym: with competent “yy 
uthletics. } For information, address R. ¢. BENTLEY, Dean. 








15th SUMMER SESSION—1908 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


8 Weeks—June 22 to August 14 
Arts, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy 
Over 225 courses offered for Teachers, Graduates, Under- 
fpatustes. Preparatory courses. University “credit given. 
— awe i. ae Jrestin, wit atusonts last 

u address ARD H. 
Sec'y. 802 Oa’ Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich, — 


GHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


Chappaqua 
Westchester Co., N.Y. 
Home school for boys 





feet elevation. 40 acres. 
Exceptional health re- 
cord. College prep sra- 
tory, comme art, 
— a By sclence 
and manual train‘n 
— Gardening and Shop for Mechanic Arts, Septrate home vith 
ome Mother sor young children. Wewgymnasium, Rates $300 to $375 


Address, CHARLES R. BLENIS, Superintendent, Box, M. 


FORT EDWARD 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


FOR GIRLS, 54th year. $400. On the H 

h . udson. Loca- 
raat nmmentiy healthful and attractive. Endowment war- 
~ shest efficiency, with reasonable rates. College 
so sage O High School graduate and five other courses. 
Sclen _ tn aay a my c, Puyateal end’ and Domestic 
Character-making. ieetee agate and Social Culture. 


uel D., President, Lock Box 125, Fort Béward, K, Y, 








The Dr. Holbrook School 


Ossining, N. Y. A famous ey Ae school for boys. 
Established 1866. Located on Briar feet above 
sea level. Athletics. Gymnasium. Satistactor references 
be to character necessary for enrollment. or catalog. 
ddress The Dr. Holbrook School, Ossining, N. Y. 


The Choice of a Profession 


An address by President gett sent free on sf 
plication to MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOO 
Recorder, Meadville, rene. Trains men and women 
for the present day minist No doctrinal tests. Gener- 
ous beneficiary and scholarship funds. Fellowship for study 
abroad yield ~ w,..' awarded annually to a competent 
graduate. S lectureships. Member of the American 
Committee for Lectures on the History of Religions. 


CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
SUMMER SCHOOL—June 20-Aug. A 1908. Tuition, $10. 
“THE SOCIAL AGENCIES OF THE MODERN CITY.” 

Lectures by specialists, Inspection of Activities. Write 
for schedule, care of Chicago Commons, 180 Grand Ave.., 
Chicago, 111 


Tue MASSAWIPPI SUMMER SCHOOL 


is located by the shores of Lake Massawippi, nat Hat- 
ley, Quebec, in a region of lakes and forests. Prof. C. U. 
Clark, Yale University, Principal, offers courses in reads 
i Spanish and Italian) and Latin. The 

se under the direction of Messrs. 

B. Collins, of the Roxbury Tutoring 











Harvard and Pr 
circulars to Mr. H. F. Bishop, 1076 Chapel ‘Street, New 


Haven. Conn. 
—_—_—_ 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


WIDE - AWAKE AND PROGRESSIVE 
teachers wanted at all seasons for desirable posi- 
tions. Send for Bulletin 18. We can help you. 





Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


OF HIGHEST AWARD 
JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 
Add TORE BINK SCHOOL 


or HOME by using only Was 
burne’s Patent Adjustable 
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E"u3 EASE CAMP No. [e=awtatoei™= 


~~ njoyable. beneficial tion for men and women. 
Wi: dwood life, fishing de luxe, rs natural foods, inspiring 
soonery, warm days. cool nights, etc., eto. You'll be glad ow wrote 
for booklet, Until June 15th address MR. and MRS. . E. 
HART, Box 36, Arlington, New Jersey. 


Camp Algonquin 


A Summer Camp for Boys 


ASQUAM LAKE, N. H. 
Twenty-third season opens June 26th. Personal super- 
vision, outdoor life, tutoring. A camp for manly boys. 
For cireulars address 
EDWIN DE MERITTE, 180 Beacon &t., 


CAMP WACHUSETT 


LAKE ASQUAM, HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


Sixth season. Boating, canoeing, fishing, swimming, 
water and land sports. Instruction by a specialist about 
the birds, insects, flowers and minerals of the region. 
Tutoring if desired. Highest references. If you are going 
abroad send your sons to Camp Wachusett. - Send for cir- 
cular to the Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, Holderness School, 
Plymouth, N. H. 


CAMP OXFORD, Oxford, Maine 


A Superior Summer Camp for Boys. Everyt for their 
Comfort and Delight. Booklet. » Be CaLDweit, A.M. 








Boston, Mass. 











Briperon, Maine 
Season, 


Wyonegonic Camps for Girls sun 
New motor boat, war omen, ten saddle horses, archery, etc. 


id Lake Camp for Women. 
klet of the — cam 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. COBB, Providence, R. 1. 


CAMP WONPQSET "3.0" 


al vacation camp for young boys. Splendid cli- 
ane Plenty of hag ag fun, ing, boating, and all 
the other sports boys love. Send for booklet to 
ROBERT TINDALE, 31 East 71st St., New York. 


A Ww Summer Cam for 
Boys =. Lake inne- 
ne. 


Canoeing, 
mountain sateestliae: athletic and a a sports. Tent life 
among the pines. 6th season. Illustrated booklet. HY. 
L. RAND, Prin. C. A. Daniels School, Malden, 


CAMP PEQUOIG 


FOR BOYS 


CASCO BAY, OFF PORTLAND, MAINE 
Real physical train under an expert. Yachting, 7-ton 
yacht. Athletics, under an experienced — Swimming 

ught. Fishing. hag in pine overlooking 
sea. Booklet. L. B.. FISK, Memorial th Hall (Harvard), 
Cambridge, Mass. 3 


Send for illustrated 








Mass. 





$165 = tion free. “elec limited oie ; 
juropean Tours, Box 


SOKOKIS! LODGE, Bridgton, Me. 
School and Camp for 
Siren supervision, delightful mn healthful loention 
Field and water sports. Illustrated Booklet. G. Lar 
rabee, Newcastle, Me., or H. N. Cummings, weseaie 
Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


CAMP WAUBENO IN ALGONQUIN PARK, 
; P. ONTARIO, CANADA 
amp mg. Fishing, Woods-life 
vor Dave. WikD Woops 1,200 Lakes. Deer, Beaver, Moose, 
Bass, Trout. Best care. Booklet. G.G. BROWER, M. A., and 
0. A. TRACY, A. B., Bordentown, (N. J.) Military Institute. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Spring Tours 
Summer Tours 
“Athena” Cruises 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT. 10 TRINITY PL., BOSTON 


TOURS “iene 


Scandinavian Tours a specialty. 
NORTHERN EUROPE PORTHERN TOURIST AGENCY 
Write for Booklets 18 Broadway, New York 


Soanem Von art Sonaeey Aso | The Gondols 
nique w . 
Pe eg ee «Oo 
The Chautauqua Tours, * wiscomaln * is our Theme. 
Ideal 
European 




















comfortable travel. 











1066-A, Pitteburg, — Tours 











87 days for Ans to $650. Gibraltar, Spain, Italy, 

Switz., ‘unich, Danube, Vienna, Dresden, 

bere, I — Holl. “i ioe Eng.., Ire. Scot. Other toun. 
HNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore 


“Sommer tour @ 200 


parties small; fine 


JUNE 20 


oe 
port, Welded 


anes 


ge Ee ‘. routes; 


MIDLAND RAILWAY 


THE BEST ROUTE IN THE OLD COUNTRY 
FOR (1) COMFORTABLE TRAVEL AND 
(2) PICTURESQUE SCENERY 


COBRIDOR EXPRESSES 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER and LONDON 
(St. Pancras) , 
AND PRINCIPAL TOWNS AND HOLIDAY RESORTS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN and the NORTH OF 
IRELAND. 




















Send. stamp for set pictorial Post Cards. Apply for 
Guides, Timetables, Maps, etc., to T. Cook & Son, 24% 
and 1200 Broadway, 563 Fifth Ave., and 649 Madison Ave., 
and for Parcel freight arrangements to all parts of Great 
Britain to Messrs. Thomas Meadows & Co., 81 New &t. 
N. Y., or to Midland Railway, Derby, England. 

W. GUY GRANET, General Manager. 
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GREAT 
WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


OF ENGLAND 








al ME: T. KATELEY, the recently 
trai appointed GENERAL AGENT 
VEL Bf | for the G.W. R. at TIMES BUILD 
uses ING, BROADWAY and 42nd 
ne STREET, NEW YORK, will give 
rok | every information in regard to facilities 
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ar emblem 
ause LIFE 
ur Theme. 





| 


for PASSENGERS and FREIGHT 
from and to the U.S. A. 


JAMES C. INGLIS, 
General Manager. 


| Paddington Station, 


London, W. 





ONASHVILLE 
{ CHATTANOO 





Vacation Trips| 


A Combination of 














Water and Rail| 




















| Allan Line 
Royal Mail Steamers 


FIRST OCEAN TURBINES 
THE ROYAL ROUTE TO EUROPE 
SHORTEST, SMOOTHEST, MOST 
PICTURESQUE 


Montreal to Liverpool 


Montreal to Glasgow 


Montreal to Havre and London 


One Class Cabin Service 


Circular Tour Tickets, covering the route as above out- 
lined, afford a vacation trip of unusual attractiveness. 
a ES 


Southern Pacific 
STEAMSHIPS 


Magnificent new 10,000-ton ships— 
luxurious accommodations— 
between 


New York and New Orleans | 


Either direction, returning all rail to starting point. 
Ask nearest Agent for particulars. 
L. H. Nutting, G.P.A., 349 Broadway, New York 
or any Southern Pacific Agent. 











For Circulars, Sailings, Rates, Etc., apply to any Agent, cr 
H. & A. ALLAN, Montrea,, 
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Hudson River Day Line 


PALATIAL STEAMERS 


“Hendrick Hudson” (Vew) “New York” 
“ Albany” “Mary Powell” 


The Most Charming Inland Water Trip on the American Continent 


Leave Brooklyn (Anmnex).........eeeees: See > 7 Leave New York, W. 42d St........se00++ g.oo A. M. 
Leave New York, Desbrosses Street...... 8.4 Leave W. 129th Street........cceeseeees g.20 A. M, 
South ound, oe Albany 8.30 A. M. 


ALL SERVICE, DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
Landings—Yonkers, West Point, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Kingston Point, Catskill, Hudson and Albany. 


Direct Connecting Trains on Wharves for all Points in Catskills, 


Saratoga, end Lake George, and Easy Connections, Tickets, and 
Baggage Checked for all Points, East, North and West 


TICKETS VIA “DAY LINE” ON SALE AT ALL OFFICES. 
See Time Tables for Ideal One Day and One-Half Day Outings from New York. 











Send 6 cents for a copy of Summer Excursion Book 
F. B. HIBBARD, Gen. Pass. Agent Desbrosses Street Pier, New York City 
ANNOUNCEMENT — “Mary Powell” Goin boat) service \ May 2sth, leaving Desbrosses Street 
1.45 P. M.; W. 42d Street, 2.00 P. M.; W. 129th Street, 2.20 P. On June 2o9th the Day Line Steamer “Al- 


bany” will "inaugurate a Special Service to Poughkeepsie and return, leaving New York landings one hour later 
than the regular morning boat; making a triple service to Poughkeepsie and intermediate landings. See Time 


Tables. 





UMARD Lin 
From Piers 51-52-54 North River. 


TO LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN 
Passengers booked through to London and Paris. 


Lusitania....May 6, 10 AM!/Caronia May 16, 3 Pil 
Campania. . .May 9, 10 AM|Lucania May 20, 10 All 


Summer Trips To Mauretania. -May 13, 2 PM|Etruria May 23, 


Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince The MAURETANIA & LUSITANIA, the largest an 
Edward Island and Newfound. fastest steamships in the world, will hereafter sail 
land, the ideal vacation resort Wednesday, inaugurating A NEW SEMI-WE‘ELY 
of ‘America, are taken year | SERVICE. 
after year by pleasure seekers 
wk Gaaliae Meat for céiall ax. HUNGARIAN-AMERICAN SERVICE. 

pense they get big returns. The healthful climate, de- TO FIUME, VIA 

lightful scenery, beautiful drives with silvery lakes and GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, ‘TRIESTE. 

streams, where sport the gamey salmon and speckled trout, ANN May 14, noon; July 2, Aug. 2 

are some of the reasons why this time peewee line has CARPATHIA Ma 28, noon; Mi 16, Sept. 3 

steadily grown in popularity. Frequent sailings from Bos- SAWTA J y 8, ‘A ° 6, Sept. 24 

ton during the summer by commodious ocean steamers..}| ~~~" ~************-**** ae Shy Meh ee 

Send stamp for booklet and folder. Vernon H. Brown, Gen’! Agent, 


A. W. PERRY, Gen. Mgr., 67 Commercial Wharf, Boston. 21-24 State St., opposite the Battery. 


ey HARTSHORN 
= ¥ i Shade Rollers 








Bear the scri 
Stewart To ody on —_ 
Get “Improved,” no tacks req 


Wood Rollers Tin “Rollers 


H adi Janos The Natural Laxative Mineral Water 
Nature’s own way of cleansing the body is most 

simple. She provides a pure and wholesome 

Mineral water as a laxative and health tonic. 


FOR 
CONSTIPATIO Keep yourself in healthy condition by drinking 
half a glass on arising in the morning. 











rgest ané 
- sail on 


/ECKLY 


Aug. 20 
, Sept. 3 
Sept. 24 
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—— 
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} DAYS 
“TFrom Land to Land 





Shortest Ocean Voyage 


BETWEEN 


America and Europe 


BY THE 


“EMPRESS” 
STEAMSHIPS 


OF THE 


Railway Co. 


Magnificent Equipment! 
Unsurpassed Service! 
Affording a two days’ trip 


on the majestic St. Lawrence 
from Quebec to the ocean 





SAILINGS FROM QUEBEC 






Empress of Ireland, - May 29th 
Empress of Britain, - June 12th 
Empress of Ireland, - June 29th 


For rates and information apply to 
G. McL. BROWN, G. P. A. 
Board of Trade Building, Montreal, P. Q. 
E. V. SKINNER, A. T. M. 
} and 458 Broadway and 28) Fifth Ave., 
New York. 





Canadian Pacific 











INEXPENSIVE VACATIONS 
IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, 
N. Y., on the 
NEW YORK, ONTARIO & WESTERN RY. 
SUMMER HOMES in a region of absolute 
HEALTH AT MODERATE COST. 


2,000 feet above the sea; pure air, pure water, ure milk, 
no malaria or mosquitoes. Three Hours’ Ride from New 
pe et ce gpg PY hysicians; send 8 cents to the 


unde: poammes call an et free at offices below the 
SUPERBLY "LU STRATED BOOK, “SUMMER 


HOMES,” of 140 pages. It gives a list of over 1,000 
Hotels, Farms and ‘Boarding ouses, with their location, 
rates of eeard, Vacation Bureau, 475 


oe te 

Ww VORK—r41, 425, 1354 Broadway, 745 Co- 
lumbus ave., 2 od gd ave., 111 est r2sth st., 182 sth 
-% Ticket ° a and West 42d st. ferries, 


6 Beav 

5°IN BROOKLYN—, Court st., 479 Nostrand ave., 390 
Broadway. 

On May aoth and 3oth excursion tickets at reduced 
rates will be sold, giving an opportunity of personally 
selecting a Summer home and also enjoying a day’s 
fishing in this delightful region. Tickets good returning 
May 30-31st or June 1. 


J. C. ANDERSON, 
Traffic Manager, 56 Beaver st., N. Y. 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 

Lightest, 

Best Luggage. 
177 Broadway, 


Just above Cortlandt St. 
688 Broadway 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 


Small select party of ladies, sailin 
EUROP E White Star Line—Mediterranean ane 8 
days. Fifteenth Summer Tour—Special opportunity for young 
ladies. Address MISS BARBOUR, 29 East 29th St., N. Y. City. 


of Orange, 


attractions, &c. 






























Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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HOTEL MARGARET 


95 to 99 Columbia Heights 
BROOKLYN’S LEADING FAMILY 

AND TRANSIENT HOTEL 

. ol Overlooking New York Bay, Manhattan and 

WHEN IN NEW YORK CITY ¢,°3ts, cmt Binie Teachers. Training Brooklyn. 
School, Lexington Avenue and 49th Street, near Grand es a. An Ideal Location. 
Emeleat meat accommodations. Convenlances of moders ~~" Good Twenty minutes to the Business Centre of 
table. Reasonable rates. Write for circular. 4 New York. 
Accessible to the Seashore. 
CHOICE APARTMENTS. 


HOTEL OSTEND All Handsomely: Furnished. 


—- ee Plan. 
uisine and Service the Best. 
Whole Block Ocean View THOMAS TOBY, Manager. 


BOSTON AVE. AND BOARDWALK ATLANTIC CITY, W. J. MANSION HOUSE, Booktyn HeEIcnts 
Unsurpassed location. 400 rooms, 200 with DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST., N. Y. 
bath. Capacity 600. Same management as | | coolest location inthe einty ts Saeed 


last season. Cuisine specially attractive. White J. C. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 
service exclusively. Hot and cold sea-water EL TR 
baths. Heated sea-water swimming pool. M EE INN 


Magnificent sun-parlor overlooking ocean. Northboro, Mass. 
























































ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. Vet. Address MISS SMITH. formerly’ of Groton fea” uy 
Pee aes No. 4, Northboro. 
TERMS—American pian $3.00 and up daily 
$15.00, $17.80, $21.00 weekly MONOMONOCK INN 
Auto coach meets trains ; Caldwell N J 
9 e = 
DAVID PORTER RAHTER Open for the entertainment of guests from May 28th through 
October. Booklets and rates on request. 
ASTON SANITARIUM 
HOTEL M ARTINI UE Select class of nervous and mental. patients received. 
Middletown, N.Y. State Hos pital visit "before de 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS ciding. C. SPENCER KINNEY. M. D.. Easton. 
Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 
eanaiiit edie: 64.00 peb-ald ant to BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Parlor, Bed d Bath, 00 d hes se 
53 Se ee EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
roag EUROPEAN russ , Hans Crescent Hotel 
roadway and 1iith Street . 
New York City Belgravia - - London, S. %. 
Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. Modern First Class Family Hotel, quietly situ- 
ated in the centre of the fashionable and shop- 
BRIARCLIFF LODGE ||»: 4=e:. 
Briarcliff or, New York r RENOWNED FRENCH CUISINE ; 
Man a , 
new erun n excellent String Orchestra plays daily in the 
City office, 5% Mast 46th Bt. ATTRACTIVE bscespiatetss GARDEN 
*Phone, 8278—88. Tariff on Application. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘*OSTEOLITE,”’’ London 








D. B. PLUMER, Manager 











SWITZERLAND Gd. Hotel Victoria 


Nterlaken so.Fes Ens eb amine 


ALL ON ‘THE HOHEWEG HIGHEST: REPUTATION trateur. 


A. Muller 
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Sanitary Floors 


Stores in which foods are sold—stores in which 
merchandise of any kind is sold—schools, offices and 
public buildings, should all have sanitary floors. 
Dusty floors are dangerous—a positive menace to 
health, for tramping feet set the dust particles and 
germs circulating through the air, thus increasing 
the chances of dust poisoning and resultant diseases. 

Floors can be made perfectly sanitary by treat- 
ing them three or four times a year with 


STANDARD 


Floor Dressing 


Tests have proved that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust nearly one hundred — 
per cent. It also-keeps the air clean and STANDARD 
fresh, preserves the floors and saves labor. FLOOR 


Sold everywhere in barrels and cans of | DRESSING 


| 


varying sizes. 
Not intended for household use. > z 
We will prove the wonderful efficiency be 
of Standard Floor Dressing AT OUR OWN 
EXPENSE. On request we will treat part 
of one store, schoolroom floor, or corridor, 
free of charge. Particulars on request. 
Ask for our free booklet **Dust and Its Dangers.”” 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 


through 


Direct 


From Factory, 
‘On_ Approval, 
Freight Paid 





The Lundstrom Sec- 
tional Bookcases are 
made for and universally 
used in the finest homes 
and offices throughout 
the country. 

Artistic appearance, 
solidity of construction, 
with latest practical im- 
provements, combine to 

make them the leading 


Sectional Bookcases 

sr e per section per section 
Solid Oak>1 00 Mica door? 1 £9 with door 

Rigid economy, acquired by the manufacture of a single product 

in large quantities, combined with our modern methods of selling di- 
rect to the user, enable us to offer a superior article at a considerable 


saving in cost to the purchaser. 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGUE No. 5& 
in which we illustrate the different grades, from the neatly finished Solid Oak cases 
at above prices, to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate 
mnnigh Every book section has non-binding, disappearing glass door. Tops and 
ses, $1.00 ea 


h. 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM Mfg. Co., Little Falle, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets New York Office, Flatiron Bidg. 
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Cut this out and preserve for reference or post on 
_ the bulletin board of the reading-room. 


The Hwependent 


"THE CHILD’S OWN,LIBRARY F Esa 
BOOK LIST No. 22... 


[The following list is publishes iy the Brooklyn Public 
Library and prepared by Clara Whitehill Hunt, ae 
intendent of the Children’s Department. The standard 
books included are, of course, to be had in many dif- 
ferent editions, both cheaper and dearer, but those speci- 
fied are recommended as satisfactory in type and binding. 
Tur INDEPENDENT send any of them on receipt of 
the price.] 


Books for Children Under Eight 


Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes. Welsh. 
Heath. 30 cents. 

Finger Plays. Poulsson. Lothrop. $1.25 

One Thousand Poems for Children. Ingpen. 
Jacobs. $1.25. 

Child’s Garden of Verses. Stevenson. Rand. 
75 cents. 

Tale of Peter Rabbit. 
cents. 

Hey Diddle Diddle Picture Book. Caldecott. 
Warne. $1.25. 

Picture Books. Greenaway. Warne. 
each. 

Bible Stories, Old and New Testament. 
Moulton. Macmillan. 50 cents each. 

When the King Came. Hodges. Houghton. 
$1.25. 

Fables and Folk Stories. 
ton. 75 cents. 

Children’s Book. 
Poems.) Scudder. 

Wonder Stories. 
$1.00. 

Little Lame Prince. Craik. Heath. 30 cents. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Thru 
the Looking Glass. Dodgson. Macmillan. 
$1.00 each. 

Wonderbook, Tanglewood Tales. Hawthorne. 
Houghton. 75 cents each. 

Water Babies. Kingsley. Ginn. 35 cents. 

The Heroes: Greek Fairy Tales. Kingsley. 
Ginn. 30 cents. 

The Jungle Book and Second Jungle 
Book. Kipling. Century. $1.50 each. 

At the Back of the North Wind. Macdon- 
ald. Burt. $r1.00. 

The Sandman. Hopkins. Page. $1.50. 

Jolly Good Times. (Child Life in New Eng- 
land Seventy-five Years Ago.) Smith. Little. 
$1.25. 

The Fairchild Family. Sherwood. Stokes. 
$1.50. 


Potter. Warne. 50 


$1.50 


Scudder. Hough- 


Stories and 
$2.50. 
Houghton. 


(Famous 
Houghton. 
Andersen. 





Nelly’s Silver Mine (Colorado). 
Little. $1.50. 

Heidi (Swiss Alps). Spyri. Ginn. 40 cents. 
Peterkin Papers. Hale. Houghton. $1.50 


Books for Children Over Eight 


Golden Numbers: A Book of Verse for 
Youth. Wiggin & Smith. McClure. $2.00. 

Bible for Young People. Century. $1.50. 

The Story of Stories. (Life of Christ.) 
Gillie. Black. $1.50. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. 
$1.50. 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
Longmans. $2.00. 

Uncle Remus. Harris. 

Adventures of Ulysses. 
cents. 

Book of King Arthur. Macleod. 
Darton & Co. $1.50. 

Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. 
Scribner. $3.00. 

King of the Golden River. 
25 cents. 

The Rose and the Ring. Thackeray. Heath. 
25 cents. 

Don Quixote. Told by Parry. 
by Crane. Cervantes. Lane. $1.50. 

Tales from Shakespeare. Lamb.. Houghton. 
50 cents. 

Tales of the Canterbury Pilgrims. 
Stokes. $1.50. 

Stories from Faerie Queene. 
Gardner, Darton & Co. $1.50. 

Little Women. Alcott. Little. 

Story of a Bad Boy. Aldrich. 
70 cents. 

The Prince and the Pauper. Clemens. 
per. $1.75. 

Robinson Crusoe. 
Rhead. Defoe. Russell. $1.50. 

Merrylips. Dix. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Hans Brinker. Dodge. Scribner. $1.50. 

Hoosier School Boy. Eggleston. Scribner. 
50 cents. 

Jackanapes. 

Story of a Short Life. 
cents. 

Tom Brown’s School Days. 
millan. $1.00. 

Men of Iron. Pyle. Harper. $2.00. 

Castle Blair. Shaw. Heath. 50 cents. 

Treasure Island. Stevenson. Scribner. 75 
cents. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 
Houghton. $1.25. 

Swiss Family Robinson. 
cents; Dutton, $2.50. 


Jackson. 


Bunyan. Century. 
Lang. 


$2.00. 
Heath. 25 


Appleton. 
Lamb. 


Gardner, 
Pyle. 
Ruskin. Ginn. 


Illusrated 


Darton. 


Macleod. 


$1.50. 
Houghton. 


Har- 


Illustrated by Brothers 


Ewing. Heath. 20 cents. 
Ewing. Heath. 20 


Hughes. Mac- 


Wiggin. 


Wyss. Ginn, 45 
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Clubs 


eLICa 





SINGS 





FAIRFIELD COUNTY 
COUNTRY CLUB 


— GREENWICH CONN: 
iN] O PART of a fine vehicle becomes such by chance. There is 
(| but one best material for vehicle hubs, one best wood for 
spokes and rims—another for panels—still another for frames. 
There is one best way of treating each material and best methods of 
putting them all together. 
In short, every vehicle is a fine vehicle just so far as,it is made of the best 
materials, and according to intelligent knowledge of the best construction. 
It has taken over 50 years of progress for the-name-plate on Stude- 
baker vehicles to reach its present signifi- 
cance. The story is interesting — the 
result is convincing. 
Studebaker vehicles, harness and 
accessories are sold at all Studebaker 
repositories. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 
Largest Vehicle Manufacturers in the World 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


REPOSITORIES: 

NEW YORK CITY —Studebaker Bros. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Studebaker SEATTLE, WASH.—Studebaker Bros. 
Co. of New York, Broadway and 48th Bros. Co. of California, Mission and Co. Northwest, 308 1st Avenue, So. 
Street, also 36 Warren Street. a rene Seseete ay ue ; 

A AKE CITY, UTAH—Stude- . ; = 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Studebsker Bros. baker Bros. Oo. of ‘Utah, 157 and 159 DENVER, COLO.— Studebaker | Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 378 and 388 Wabash Avenue. State Street. > - . 
= PORTLAND, ORE.—Studebaker Bros. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Studebaker Bros. Co. Northwest, 330 to 336 East Morrii DALLAS, TEXAS—Studebaker Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 13th and Hickory Streets. son Street. Mfg. Co., 317 and 319 Elm Street. 
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SAPOLIO 


If Suki-San is to have an 
“honorable bath’ 


‘Im sure Dolly'i 
like it, evy bobby 
else says dey does: 
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“ | | Air Cooled or Water Cooled ' 


Cars are the automobiles of today. 
KNOX unfailing and well known reli- 
ability, combined with all the most mod- 
"ayy ern features known in automobile con- 
—— ee ee SS struction, make these cars the most de- 
Se ae ; sirable that have ever been offered to 
“L’* TONNBAU, $2700 automobile users or prospective buyers. 
MAXIMUM QUALITY. MINIMUM UP-KEEP. LUXURIOUS AND ATTRAC. 
TIVE. POWERFUL AND SPEEDY. 
ACTUAL PERFORMANCE AND AC 
CESSIBILITY AT MEDIUM PRICE. 


° ’ 
Send for illustrated catalogue showing vari- 
ous models and giving full descriptions. 


Knox Automobile Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile } 
— Manufacturers. ‘ “*H’’ SPORTABOUT, $2500 















































INCOMPARABLE 


and in an enviable class by itself, stands the 


g 1908 OF. Ssepenn 


Reasons Why the U. S. is 
the Best. 


Because it has that solid, low, one piece 
frame; most simple yet efficient bowl, 
holding World’s Record for cleanest skim- 
ming; cream pail shelf; self-releasing clutch 
crank, without the springs familiar to other 
makes; waist low milk supply can and 
the easiest running and longest wearing 
qualit ies. 

If you have cows, you need a separator; 
you need the best separator—that one is the 
U. S. Cream Separator. 

Simply send for Catalog “No. 79,” read it 
carefully, and we leave it to you to decide. 
Address all letters to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Distributing warehouses at: Chicago, Ill.. a Crosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., Omaba, Neb., Toledo: 
O., Salt Lake City, Utah. Denver, Coio.. San Fr i Cal., Spokane, Wash.. Portland, Ore., Buffalo, N. Y., Auburn, Me., 
Montreal and Sherbrooke, Quebec, Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont., Ca' gary, Alta. 
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THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
12x17 inches 
Bartolomé Estéban Murillo 


“The Framing Prints arrived in excellent condition, 
and I am more than pleased with them—their,tone is 
of such a fine quality, and the printing of such clear- 
ness and distinction.” 

Mrs. C. W. Nortu, Providence, R. I. 


“Your beautiful prints have come te hand, and 
while they are all, in my estimation, fine, I would 
make special mention of the Turner and 
Raphael.” 


the 


Extra B. Smit, Auburndale, Mass. 


“IT am very much pleased with the reproductions, 
the sky effect in the Turner being especially remark- 
able. It seems to me that such pictures as the Corot 
and the Millet best lend themselves to this process, 
but I may say that, without exception, the result 1s 


very gratifying.” 
A. S. McDaniet, New York City. 


“I cannot consider myself a judge of reproductions, 
but it seems to me unexceptionally good work, and 
the different members of my family have the same 
opinion—and the more I look at it the better I am 
pleased with it.” i 
Mrs. E. M. Cusuine, Fitchburg, Mass. 


“I think they are charmingly done—so well chosen 
to represent different tastes in art. I particularly like 
‘The Surrender ‘of Breda,’ ‘The Fighting Téméraire,” 
and the Corot, although all are well done and inter- 


esting.” 
Mrs. E. R. Morse, New York City. 


“The prints for framing have arrived and are very 
satisfactory, especially those that are my favorites, as 
‘The Sistine Madonna,’ ‘The Gleaners,’ and ‘The 
Dance of the Nymphs.’” 


Carotyn H. Bittines, Winchester, Mass. 


Mastersinflrt 


Framing Prints 


ad series of Sepia reproductions 

of superior quality at a mod- 
erate price. The best evidence 
of value is offered in. the letters 
of appreciation from those who 
have already purchased these 
prints. We offer below a few of 
several hundred commendatory 
letters. If interested let us send 
you our illustrated list of subjects, 
The price of these prints is 


$1.00 each 


“Speaking broadly, they appear to me to be the most 
satisfactory reproductions that I have seen. This is 
particularly true of ‘The Fighting Téméraire.’ I have 
seen many other reproductions of this great picture, 
but never one which so vividly recalled the magnifi- 
cent light and coloring of the original. 
“I trust that this venture will be as successful from 
a financial point of view as it is from the artistic, 
and that when you add to the list of subjects you 
will notify me.” 
Louis T. Gotpine, St. Joseph, Mo. 


“The beauty and richness of the prints is 
prising—far above what the advertisement lrad 
me to expect.” 

Sister Mary Joseru, Fall River, Mass 


sur- 


led 


“IT am very much pleased with them, and trust that 
the enterprise will prove successful and encourage 
you to add other subjects to the series.” 

rol C. Herrman, New York City. 


“I am more than pleased with the pictures. I shall 
be glad to know at any future time if you decide on 
issuing others.” 

Eva Berry, Tenafly, N. J. 


“I have other copies of some of the subjects, which 
were much more expensive, and to my mind your 
prints compare very favorably with those.” 

Mrs. H. P. Lincotn, Williamsport. 

“*The Dance of the Nymphs’ arrived safely, and 


I am well pleased with the picture.” 
- Iva A. Ettiot, Detroit, Mich. 


“TI am very much pleased with them.” 
Cuartes V. Cuapin, Providence, R. I. 





BATES & GUILD COMPANY, Publishers 


42 CHAUNCY STREET, 


BOSTON 
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Survey of the World 


President 
velt sent to Con- 
gress, on the 27th 
ult, a message of about six thousand 
words, urging again that action be taken 
concerning injunctions in labor disputes 
and for the amendment of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law. At the beginning he 
speaks of his message. of March 2sth, 
and of progress made by Congress since 
that date with respect to the legislation 
then recommended. He asks again for 
the establishment of postal savings banks 
and for forest reserves in the Appa- 
lachian Mountain region, and remarks 
that failure to appropriate money for the 
examination of railway companies’ books 
by the Commission “would amount to an 
attack on the new law at its most vital 
point, and would benefit, as nothing else 
could benefit, those railways which are 
corruptly or incompetently managed.” 
There seems to be, he says, much doubt 
about two of the measures he recom- 
mended in March—those relating to in- 
junctions and to the control of great cor- 
porations by the national government: | 

“They are blind who fail to realize the ex- 
treme bitterness caused among large bodies of 
worthy citizens by the use that has been repeat- 
edly made of the power of injunction in 
labor disputes. Those in whose judgment we 
have most right to trust are of the opinion that 
while much of the complaint against the use 
of the injunction is unwarranted, yet that it is 
unquestionably true that in a number of cases 
this power has been used to the grave por of 
the rights of laboring men. I ask that it be 
limited in such way as that I have already 
point ed out in my previous messages, for the 
very reason that I do not wish to see an embit- 
tered effort made to destroy it. It is unwise 
stub. nly to refuse to provide against a repe- 
tition of the abuses which have caused the 
present unrest. In a democracy like ours it is 
idle to eXpect permanently to thwart the deter- 


A Message on Labor 
and Corporations 


Roose- 


mination of the great body of our citizens. 

persistent refusal to grant to a 
large “portion of our people what is right. is 
only too apt in the end to result in causing 
such irritation that when the right is obtained 
it is obtained in the course of a movement so ill 
considered and violent as to be accompanied 
by much that is wrong.” 


Every far-sighted patriot, he says, should 
“protest against the growth in this coun- 
try of that evil 7 which is called 
‘class consciousness’ ” : 


“The demagog, the sinister or foolish so- 
cialist visionary who strives to arouse this feel- 
ing of class consciousness in our working 
people, does a foul and evil thing; for he is no 
true American, he is no self-respecting citizen 
of this Republic, he forfeits his right to stand 
with manly self-reliance on a footing of entire 
equality with all other citizens, who bows to 
envy and greed, who erects the doctrine of 
class hatred into a shibboleth, who substitutes 
loyalty to men of a particular status, whether 
rich or poor, for loyalty to those eternal and 
immutable principles of righteousness which 
bid us treat each man on his worth as a man 
without regard to his wealth or his poverty. But 
evil tho the influence of these demagogs 
and visionaries is, it is no worse in its conse- 
quences than the influence exercised by the 
man of great wealth or the man of power and 
position in the industrial world, who by his 
lack of sympathy with, and lack of under- 
standing of, still more by any exhibition of un- 
compromising hostility to, the millions of our 
working people, tends to unite them against 
their fellow-Americans who are better off in 
this world’s goods.” 


& 


Turning to the Anti- 
Trust law, he urges 
that control of corpo- 
rate wealth in interstate business can 
best be exercised by preventing the 
growth of abuses rather than merely by 
trying to destroy them when they have 
already grown: 

“In the highest sense of the word this move- 


National Control 
of Combinations 





994 


ment for thoro control of the business use of 
this great wealth is conservative. We are try- 
ing to steer a safe middle course, which alone 
can save us from a plutocratic class govern- 
ment on the one hand, or a socialistic class 
government on the other, either of which would 
be fraught with disaster to our free institu- 
tions, State and national. We are trying to 
avoid alike the evils which would flow from 
Government ownership of the public utilities 
by which interstate commerce is chiefly carried 
on,‘and the evils which flow from the riot and 
chaos of unrestricted individualism.” 


Only shortsightedness and utter failure, 
he says, to appreciate the grossness of 
the evils to which a lack of official regu- 
lation for many years gave rise can ex- 
cuse the well-meaning persons who now 
desire to abolish the Anti-Trust law out- 
right or to amend it by simply condemn- 
ing “unreasonable” combinations. Power 
should be lodged somewhere in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to permit 
combinations which will further the pub- 
lic interest, but the burden. of proof 
should be upon the combinations to show 
that they have a right to exist: 


“No judicial tribunal has the knowledge or 
the experience to determine in the first place 
whether a given combination is advisable or 
necessary in the interest of the public. Some 
body, whether a commission, or a bureau under 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
should be given this power. My personal belief 
is that ultimately we shall have to adopt a na- 
tional incorporation law, tho I am well aware 
that this may be impossible at present. Over 
the actions of the executive body in which the 
power is placed, the courts should possess 
merely a power of review analogous to that 
obtaining in connection with the work of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at present.” 


Recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
in the Minnesota and North Carolina 
cases show how impossible is a dual con- 
trol of national commerce; the nation 
alone can act with effectiveness and wis- 
dom: 


“At present the failure of the Congress to 
utilize and exercise the great powers conferred 
upon it as regards interstate commerce leaves 
this commerce to be regulated, not by the State 
nor yet by the Congress, but by the occasional 
and necessarily inadequate and one-sided action 
of the Federal judiciary. However upright and 
able a court is, it cannot act constructively; it 
can only act negatively or destructively, as an 
agency of government; and this means that the 
courts are and must always be unable to deal 
effectively with a problem like the present, 
which requires constructive action. A court 
can decide what is faulty, but it has no power 
to make better what it thus finds to be faulty. 
There should be an efficient executive body 
created with power enough to correct abuses 
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and scope enough to work out the complex 
problems that this great country has de- 
veloped.” 

This body should have power to pass 
upon any combination or agreement in 
relation to interstate commerce, and 
every such combination or agreement not 
thus approved should be treated as in vio- 
lation of law and be prosecuted. In al! 
probability, to except labor organizations 
completely from the operations of the 
law would be unconstitutional : 

“So far as labor is engaged in production 
only, its claims to be exempted from the Anti- 
Trust law are sound. This would substantially 
cover the right of laborers to combine to strike 
peaceably, and to enter into trade agreements 
with the employers. But when labor under- 
takes in a wrongful manner to prevent the dis 
tribution and sale of the products of labor, as 
by certain forms of the boycott, it has left the 
field of production, and its action may plainly 
be in restraint of interstate trade, and must 
necessarily be subject to inquiry, exactly as in 
the case of any other combination for the same 
purpose, so as to determine whether such ac- 
tion is contrary to sound public policy.” ° 
With reference to the opinion of some 
that there is no real need for laws look- 
ing to the effective control of great cor- 
porations, he cites the results of an offi- 
cial inquiry recently made in Boston re- 
lating to a combination of all the struc- 
tural steel concerns with respect to busi- 
ness in New England. In dealing with 
Boston, the combination used collusive 
bids and false representations. The fact< 
have been submitted to the Department 
of. Justice. The suggested Federal legis 
lation should be a part of the campaign 
“to waken our people as a whole to a 
lively and effective condemnation of the 
low standard of morality implied in such 
conduct on the part of great business 
concerns.” In conclusion, the President. 
having denounced “the man whi 
preaches hatred of wealth honestly ac- 
quired,” speaks as follows of the unde- 
sirable rich: 

“But his counterpart in evil is to be found in 
that particular kind of multimillionaire who i> 
almost the least enviable, and is certainly one 
of the least admirable, of all our citizens; a 
man of whom it has been well said that his 
face has grown hard and cruel while his body 
has grown soft; whose son is a fool and his 
daughter a foreign princess; whose nominal 
pleasures are at best those of a tasteless and 
extravagant luxury, and whose real delight. 
whose real life work, is the accumulation and 
use of power in its most sordid and least el: 
vating form. In the chaos of an absolutely un- 
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restricted commercial individualism under mod- 
ern conditions, this is a type that becomes 
prominent as inevitably as the marauder baron 
became prominent in the physical chaos of the 
Dark Ages.” ‘is 


The message was un- 
expected and was not 
received with pleasure 
by the Republican leaders in either 
branch of Congress.. It is not clear, how- 
ever, that, as some reports assert, it was 
treated discourteously in the regular pro- 
ceedings. At first there were assertions 
in the significant gossip of the Capitol 
that the President’s recommendations 
would be ignored and that no action 
would be taken upon the measures in be- 
half of which he had- spoken. In a day 
or two, however, there was a change of 
sentiment. On the 30th, the House com- 
mittee’s inadequate appropriation of $50,- 
ooo for the inspection of railway compa- 
nies’ accounts was increased to $350,000 
after a sharp debate of four hours. There 
were signs of a revolt against Speaker 
Cannon. “That night the leaders’ pro- 
gram of legislation was revised. News- 
paper correspondents reported in their 
dispatches that the Speaker had yielded. 
It began to be asserted that bills concern- 
ing injunctions, employers’ liability in the 
Government service, child labor and cam- 
paign fund publicity would be past in- the 
House. The President, however, had not 
mentioned the last of these subjects. Pro- 
vision was also made for a Republican 
conference on Mr. Vreeland’s new cur- 
rency bill. Two days later it was said 
that the House might even amend the 
Anti-Trust law, altho it could not accept 
the pending amendment, which was pre- 
pared by the Civic Federation. The 
leader of last week’s movement in sup- 
port of the President’s recommendations 
was Mr. Townsend. At the beginning of 
the present week it was admitted that the 
revision of the program would prolong 
the session for several weeks. 
ed 

. A report has been sent to 
winced Soe . Congress by the Interstate 
‘ Commerce Commission, 
In response to the joint resolution of 
March 7th, 1906, which directed that in- 
vestigation be made as to railroad mo- 
nopolies in coal. It asserts that the coal 
supply of Utah, Wyoming and Oklahoma 
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is controlled by the Gould railroads and. 
the Union Pacific thru subsidiary compa- 
nies. In Utah, the coal corporation is 
the Pleasant Valley Coal Company, which 
is owned by the Utah Fuel Company (a 
New Jersey corporation, with a capital 
of $10,000,000) , and this in turn is owned 
by the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
Company. Extensive frauds, it is 
charged, were perpetrated in the interest 
of this coal company for the acquisition 
of coal lands, by means of entries filed by 
“dummies,” some of whom were women. 
The report says: 

“The Commission finds that the acquisition of 
coal lands by such coal and fuel companies has 
been attended with fraud, perjury, violence, 
and disregard of the rights of individuals.” 
What is practically a monopoly in Colo- 
rado, the report says, was assured to the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company by rail- 
road rebates, this company paying from 
374 to 56 cents a ton, while competitors 
were required to pay from 75 cents to 
$1.25. Concerning the situation in Wyo- 
ming, the Commission says that “the 
Union Pacific Railway Company abso- 
lutely dominates the mining, transporta- 
tion and selling of coal along its lines,” 
altho it does not appear that the railway 
officers have derived personal benefit 
from operations in coal. Monopoly has 
been promoted bythe withdrawal,at Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s direction, of public coal 
lands from entry, and the Commission 
thinks these lands should be released. In 
Oklahoma the leased coal lands are con- 
trolled by a combination holding com- 
pany, which is owned by the railways, 
the effect being that the price in Okla- 
homa has been forced up to from $7 to 
$9 a ton within 120 miles of the mines. 

The commodity clause of the new 
Railroad Rate law, designed to prevent 
railroad companies from owning coal 
mines, went into effect on May 1st. Ac- 
tion upon an amendment suspending for 
twenty months the exaction of penalties 
was prevented in the Senate, last week, 
by those who held that the amendment 
was in the interest of railways, and that 
pending legislation for the benefit of 
shippers should first be considered. 
Notice has been given that freight rates 
on fresh meat to the Southeastern States 
will be increased on June rst by the addi- 
tion of from 3 to 10 cents per hundred 
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pounds. It is expected that other in- 
creases thruout the country will soon be 
made. There is a loud protest in Phila- 
delphia against an announced increase of 
passenger rates tween that city and the 
seashore resorts by the Pennsylvania and 
Reading companies. It is asserted in 
Washington dispatches to several prom- 
inent newspapers that the Government in- 
tends to proceed against the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Company under 
the Sherman act, with reference to the 
company’s acquisition of 1,500 miles of 
trolley roads. 
st 
Three-Cent Fares = e long contest in 
i Chenin eveland, O., for 
three-cent fares on the 
street railways ended in a victory for 
Mayor Tom L. Johnson on the 27th ult., 
when what is called a security grant was 
given by the City Council to the Cleve- 
land Railway Company, a new corpora- 
tion, in which all the existing street rail- 
way companies had been merged. Im- 
mediately thereafter, the property of this 


new company was turned over, on a fifty- 
year lease, to the Municipal Traction 


Company, which is the corporation 
formed for carrying out Mayor John- 
son’s plans. For some weeks a settle- 
ment of the contest had been impending, 
the only obstacle being a disagreement as 
to the value which should be assigned to 
the stock of the old company (the Cleve- 
land Electric) in the consolidation. When 
$55 a share was suggested as a compro- 
mise, a settlement on this basis was 
urged in many public meetings of citi- 
zens, and this valuation was accepted. 
The old company has $9,000,000 of 
bonds, and its stock goes in at $12,870,- 
000, while $1,600,000 represents the value 
of the Forest City Railway Company, a 
competing corporation which was organ- 
ized in the interest of the three-cent fare 
project. In all, the new company’s cap- 
ital amounts to $23,690,000, to which 
$11,310,000 will eventually be added for 
extensions and improvements, making a 
total of $35,000,000. By the terms of the 
lease, Mayor Johnson’s holding or op- 
erating company is bound to pay an an- 
nual dividend of 6 per cent. on this 
stock. If it fails to do this, the property 
reverts to the Cleveland Railway Com- 
pany, and under the security grant the 


tickets may be five cents each, or six for 
a quarter. Beginning with the 29th, the 
fare was three cents, with no transfers. 
For ninety days the price of a transfer is 
to be one cent, but thereafter all transfers 
will be free. On the 28th, in celebration 
of the low-fare victory, rides on the cars 
were free to all. Those who stand with 
Mayor Johnson are confident that three- 
cent fares will be sufficient to meet all the 
financial requirements ; those who oppose 
him predict failure for the holding com- 
pany. Immediately after the settlement 
a strike of the street railway employees 
appeared to be at hand. The old com- 
pany had promised to increase wages by 
two cents an hour, but it is alleged that 
the increase was conditioned upon a vic- 
tory for the company in the contest with 
the Mayor. The holding company de- 
clined to assume the agreement and to 
make the increase. At the union meet- 
ings the vote of the employees was 1,452 
to 128 in favor of a strike. Mayor John- 
son suggested arbitration. It was re- 
ported on the 2d that an increase of one 
cent an hour would be granted. On the 
morning of the 4th the union decided to 
accept the Mayor’s suggestion, and it was 
understood that arbitrators would be se- 
lected. 
wo 

Since the attempt to as- 
sassinate President Ca- 
brera, and the subsequent 
execution of many persons by the Gov- 
ernment, there have been conflicting re- 
ports as to the situation in Guatemala. 
At first it was said that Mexico was 
about to intervene, owing to the forcible 
removal of refugees from her Legation 
at the Guatemalan capital, but the Mexi- 
can Foreign Minister asserted that there 
was no quarrel. Mexican troops were 
sent to the border, but only to protect 
Mexican interests and to restrain revolu- 
tionary bands of Guatemalan exiles on 
the Mexican side of the boundary. Dis- 
patches on the 30th ult., from Mexico, 
said that General Barrios, the Guate- 
malan Foreign Minister, with a company 
of soldiers, had entered the residence of 
Uruguay’s Consul and taken away the 
Honduran Consul, who had _ sought 
refuge there. In a dispatch to Washinz- 
ton, the Guatemalan Government ex- 
plained that Rafael Rodezno, the Uru- 
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guayan Consul (a native of Honduras), 
had for a long time been hostile to Ca- 
brera’s Government ; that in his house two 
notorious criminals had been found in 
hiding ; that these men, implicated in the 
recent attempt to kill Cabrera, had been 
taken into custody, and that Rodezno’s 
exequatur had been cancelled. Exiles ar- 
riving at Panama say that many promi- 
nent persons have recently been executed 
summarily by the Government, among 
these being Antonio and Eduardo Rubio, 
Dr. Pedro Cofino, Mrs. Blanco and Mrs. 
Castanedo. They also report that the 
troops of Honduras have been concen- 
trated on the Guatemalan frontier. It is 
asserted that General Vasquez, formerly 
president of Honduras, had planned a 
revolution against the present Honduran 
Government, and that he was believed to 
have the support of Cabrera. On this 
account, it is said, Sefior Bustillos, the 
Honduran Finance Minister, while on a 
confidential mission to Cabrera, a few 
weeks ago, was practically imprisoned 
by the latter for a time. 
& 


The third trial of Tirey 
L. Ford, chief counsel 
for the street railroad 
company in San Francisco, ended on the 
2d with a verdict of not guilty. He was 
accused of having bribed supervisors to 
vote for a trolley franchise. James L. 
Gallagher, the most prominent of. the 
supervisors, testified that he received the 
bribe money from Abraham Ruef and 
distributed it. Seven of his associates 
in the board testified that they received 
their shares from Gallagher. On the 
22d ult. there was an attempt to assassi- 
nate Gallagher, who is regarded as a very 
important witness in all the pending 
cases. The front part of his house was 
wrecked in the night by the explosion of 
a heavy charge of dynamite. He was not 
injured. The trial of Ruef began on the 
30th ult. 


San Francisco 
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In view of the strained 


Fleets in the ; 
Per tat relations between Japan 
and China, the visits of 
the American and the Japanese fleets to 
the Chinese coast have given rise to some 
delicate questions. The feeling against 
the Japanese on account of the “Tatsu” 
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incident is so strong in Canton that the 
Viceroy of the province has advised the 
Japanese consul that he thinks the visit 
of the Japanese fleet at this time would 
be inexpedient. The‘ consul has replied 
that the large vessels of the Japanese 
fleet will remain at Hong Kong. Some 
of the smaller vessels will go up the river 
to Canton and land a few Japanese ma- 
rines in the daytime, under escort of Chi- 
nese soldiers. The second Japartese 
American people. The cruiser was the 
squadron, composed of the cruisers “Ad- 
zuma,” “Okashi,” “Chiyoda” and “Chi- 
haya,” anchored off Taku in order that 
Admiral Ijuin and Vice-Admiral Tera- 
gaki might pay their respects to the Em- 
peror and Empress Dowager at Peking. 
Whether this cruise of the Japanese fleet 
in Chinese waters will check the boycott 
or will further excite the anti-Japanese 
animosity remains to be seen. The re- 
port the American fleet would not visit 
Chinese ports aroused much indignation 
in China. Yuan Shih-Kai, who was edu- 
cated in America and is now the domi- 
nant force in the Government, stated that 
the invitation to the American fleet was 
the first of its kind ever extended by 
China to any nation, and was an earnest 
and sincere expression of regard for the 
United States. Extensive preparations 
had been made for their reception of the 
Americans when it was learned that the 
plans had been changed. It appears that 
our Minister to China, Mr. Rockwell, on 
his arrival at Peking telegraphed our 
Government that it would be unwise to 
include China in the voyage of the fleet 
around the world because it would in- 
evitably be regarded as an interference in 
the Japanese-Chinese difficulty. It might 
be taken as an indication of the intention 
of the United States to resist the en- 
croachments of Japan in Manchuria, or 
of a disposition to unite with Great Brit- 
ain and other Powers in trying to stop 
the nationalistic and boycott movement in 
China. Apparently a compromise plan 
has been adopted by our Government, ac- 
cording to which the fleet is to be divided 
into two squadrons, which will visit Jap- 
anese and Chinese ports simultaneously. 
Both countries are preparing for exten- 
sive naval reviews as a welcome to the 
Americans. In Australia it is said that 
$500,000 will be spent in entertainments, 
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——The Japanese cruiser “Matsushima” 
was blown up April 30th by an explosion 
of its magazine while in the harbor of 
one of the Pescadores Islands. The ves- 
sel immediately sank until only the bridge 
was to be seen above water, and 207 offi- 
cers and men out of the 415 on board 
were drowned. Among those lost were 
thirty-three cadets, many of them from 
prominent naval families. President 
Roosevelt promptly cabled to the Em- 
peror of Japan the sympathy of the 
flagship of Admiral Ito in the battle of 
the Yalu, where the Chinese were defeat- 
ed, and she later took an active part in 
the blockading of Port Arthur during the 
war with Russia. The Chinese war 
board has planned a new navy, to consist 
of three squadrons, each composed of one 
battleship, two first class, four or five sec- 
ond class, and five or six third class cruis- 
ers, and several torpedo boats, destroy- 
ers, gunboats, submarines and transports. 

Consul-General Kato has written a 
letter of apology to the American Consul- 
General at Mukden, Mr. Straight, ex- 
pressing regret for the attacks made 


April 6th on the Chinese servants of the 
Consulate by four Japanese and notifying 


him of their punishment. The incident 
is therefore settled satisfactorily to our 
Government. 
a 
It looks as tho England 
—- I nvade has a fourth Algua 
ndia 

war on her hands, for 
the moderate measures which have been 
taken to suppress the turbulent tribes on 
the northwest border of India have man- 
ifestly been ineffective. The natives con- 
tinue to collect in large numbers at the 
instigation of the fanatical mullahs, and 
there is great reason to believe that the 
Amir is not unwilling that his subjects 
and even his own troops should engage 
in warfare against the British. General 
James Willcocks’s expedition against the 
Zakka Khels was successful in quelling 
them, but in the meantime the Mohmands 
had been roused by the mullahs, and, 
finding they were too late to assist their 
fellow tribesmen, began a series of raids 
on the Peshawar border. These were 
checked by General Willcocks, but the 
accumulation of troops on the other side 
of the border continued until their num- 
ber is now estimated to be 13,000 to 20,- 


000. On the night of May Ist the 
Afghans took the offensive and crossed 
the border of India in two parties, the 
larger force making an attack upon the 
blockhouses at Landi Kotal, which de- 
fend the Afghan end of Khyber, Pass. 
General Willcocks has. made his head- 
quarters at Jamrud, at the other end of 
the Khyber Pass, ten miles west of 
Peshawar. All despatches from the fron- 
tier are censored, so details of the move- 
ments are not obtainable. The Afghans 
invading India are largely composed of 
the militia levies which form the first re- 
serve of the regular army, and they are 
under Afghan officers. The Amir can- 
not have been in ignorance of the prepa- 
rations for the raid, but he has made no 
attempt to check it by proclamation or 
military orders. Guns and ammunition 
have been brought in for this purpose 
during several months thru ports in the 
Persian Gulf and on the coast of Oman. 
The Anglo-Russian agreement, which 
states that Afghanistan is within the 
British sphere of influence, was presented 
to the Amir some weeks ago, but he has 
refused to sign it. While the British 
are occupied in this frontier warfare, the 
disaffected party among the natives of 
India shows a tendency to adopt more 
violent measures. A bomb explosion at 
Muzaffarpur in Bengal led to the dis- 
covery of an extensive plot centering in 
Calcutta. There the police unearthed cart- 
loads of seditious literature and a large 
number of bombs and cartridges, evi- 
dently prepared for an attack upon the 
British authorities. 


An extensive labor dis- 
pute has begun in the 
shipbuilding yards by the 
lockout of the woodworkers. The Ship- 
building Employers’ Federation decided 
upon a reduction in wages, to which the 
unions declined to submit. Not being 
able to get the Federation to agree to 
arbitration the shipbuilders of the north- 
east coast declared a strike, and the Clyde 
shipbuilders retaliated by posting a lock- 
out notice in the yards at Barrow-in-Fur- 
néss, Birkenhead, Hull, Dundee and 
Aberdeen. This throws out of employ- 
ment some 6,000 woodworkers, and if, as 
expected, the shipbuilders in other places 
join in the lockout, 70,000 men will be 
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compelled to cease work, and eventually 
the trouble may involve the entire ship- 
building industry of the country, affect- 
ing 250,000 men. The House of Com- 
mons assembled April 27th after the 
Easter holiday, and then adjourned for a 
day in honor of the late Premier, Sir 
Henry Campbell- Bannerman, whose 
funeral was held in Westminster Abbey 
in the presence of a large number of dis- 
tinguished men of England. A unique 
tribute of respect was the presence of M. 
Clemenceau, Premier of France. On the 
opening of the House of Commons, Pre- 
mier Asquith moved the second reading 
of the Licensing Bill, which has brought 
upon the Liberal party the powerful op- 
position of the liquor interests. It is ex- 
pected that it will pass the House of 
Commons, but will be rejected or very 
seriously modified in the House of Lords. 
Measures for the reform of education, 
the establishment of the Irish universi- 
ties, the reform of the prisons, the relief 
of the unemployed and the establishment 
of a system of old-age pensions will form 
the program of the reorganized Minis- 
try. In response to questions as to 
whether the Premier approved of Mr. 
Churchill’s speeches in favor of home 
rule in the recent campaign and whether 
this indicated a change of policy on the 
part of the Government, Mr. Asquith re- 
plied that there had been no change in 
the policy of the Government and that he 
was perfectly satisfied that Mr. Churchill 
did not make any statements inconsistent 
with that policy as previously declared. 
——Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill, 
President of the Board of Trade, is en- 
tering into the campaign in Dundee with 
great determination and enthusiasm, tak- 
ing no chances, altho the district is re- 
varded as perfectly safe, since it has or- 
dinarily 5,000 Liberal majority. The 
lrish voters will give him their support 
on the ground that Mr. Asquith’s state- 
ment of his position is satisfactory to the 
'lome Rule party. The free traders are 
very much discouraged by the defeat of 
Mr. Churchill in the northeast division of 
Manchester, for the tariff reform senti- 
ment is manifesting unexpected strength 
all over the country; and they do not feel 
that they can rely entirely upon the Lib- 
eral Government, since the extensive ex- 
penditures for old-age pensions and other 
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labor measures may compel the adoption 
of some import duties. 

& 

The opening of the 
Portuguese Cortes, 
the first since the 
Franco dictatorship, took place on April 
29th, the eighty-second anniversary of 
the establishment of constitutional gov- 
ernment in Portugal. King Manuel rode 
from the Necessidades Palace to the Par- 
liament Building in a closed carriage sur- 
rounded by cavalry. The entire route 
was lined with soldiers. In his speech 
from the throne the King swore to rule 
in accordance with the laws, and he ap- 
pealed tothe representatives of the people, 
in the names of his martyred father and 
brother, to unite with him for the happi- 
ness and progress of the nation. Among 
the measures recommended are the re- 
vision of the constitution, the reform of 
the electoral system, greater care and 
economy in tthe management of the 
finances, and the revision of the decrees 
promulgated by Premier Franco. It is 
expected that he will soon issue a procla- 
mation of amnesty for all political pris- 
oners with the exception of those directly 
concerned in the murder of the late King 
and Crown Prince. The new King 
wished to have the question of the money 
drawn by his father from the national 
treasury thoroly investigated by a com- 
mission in order that he could make a 
complete restoration, but it appears that 
neither of the two dominant parties are 
willing to consent to such an investiga- 
tion. The Republican and the Francoist 
papers claim that the reason for this is 
that the leaders of the rotative parties 
had obtained a large part of this money ; 
that of $1,500,000 of the national funds 
withdrawn ostensibly for the king’s pri- 
vate expenses only about $700,000 was 
actually received by the royal family. 
The Ministers of Public Works and 
Finances in the Franco Cabinet declare 
that they are in possession of documents 
proving the alleged corruption of the 
leaders of the Regeneradors and Pro- 
gressists. The elections for the Cortes 
were apparently carried out without 
fraud or the use of force, but it is evident 
that the two leading parties have, as for- 
merly, worked by mutual agreement to 
distribute the power in the Cortes be- 
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tween them. The Regeneradors have 63 
members and the Progressists have 57. 
Besides these the Premier, Admiral Fer- 
reira do Amaral, has a personal follow- 
ing of 15 members. The Opposition al- 
together numbers only 18, of which 7 
are Republicans and 3 Francoists. The 
Republican vote both in Lisbon and 
Oporto was larger than that of the Mon- 
archists, but owing to the electoral sys- 
tem, by which a large country territory 
is included with each urban district, the 
Republicans were practically excluded. 
The Government organ, Mundo, threat- 
ens that upon the first evidence that the 
Republicans are trying to precipitate a 
conflict the Government will dissolve 
Parliament, suspend the constitutional 
guarantees and proclaim a military dic- 
tatorship. The Republican press answers 
this threat by warning King Manuel to 
remember the fate of Charles I and Louis 
XVIII. 


s&s 


Mulai Hafid, the pretender 
to the Moroccan throne, is 
losing 
ground continually. The tribes that 
espoused his cause are falling away, and 
he has recently been defeated by the 
Beniskarou and forced to flee to Mara- 
kesh with thirty followers. The army of 
Sultan Abd-el-Aziz has left Rabat for 
Fez, the northern capital, which not long 
ago declared for his brother. His army 
numbers 5,000 men, and is accompanied 
by two French and some Algerian offi- 
cers. The Russians on the Persian 
border are still harassed by the mountain 
bandits of the Shahsavan tribe, who re- 
cently attacked Beliasuver, and the coun- 
try is entirely without protection, as the 
Persian authorities are incompetent. In 
the vicinity of Urumiah the Kurds have 
pillaged thirty-six villages and mas- 
sacred 2,000 people. The Persian Cabi- 
net has again resigned on account of con- 
demnation that it received in Parliament 
because of its failure to maintain order in 
the provinces. The Anjoumens threaten 
to demand the abdication of the Shah un- 
less he will loyally support the constitu- 
tion and reform the administration. 

\ detachment of troops, comprising thir- 
tv-one natives and three French officers, 
were ambushed by the natives while 
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marching from Dagana to Nouakchott 
in Senegambia, and were all massacred 
except one officer. The natives of 
Battambang, French Siam, have risen 
and the European residents are in dan- 
ger, asthe troops are not sufficient to 
protect them. The Kloenkoeng dis- 
trict of the island of Bali (Dutch East 
Indies) is in revolt. The Dutch troops 
everywhere encountered resistance, and 
in capturing the residence of the chiefs 
at Gelgal lost seven men and one of- 
ficer, while inflicting a loss of a hundred 
on the natives. On the west coast of 
Sumatra and many other points of the 
Dutch possessions the natives have re- 
fused to pay taxes. With the spring 
has come the usual increase of disorder 
in Macedonia, and so long as the Powers 
are at odds over how and by whom this 
territory is to be controlled there is little 
hope of improvement. It was reported 
that the Bulgarian bands were to be dis- 
solved, but it appears that they are still 
active, while the Servian and Greek 
bands are more numerous than before. 


& 


Prince Wilhelm of Sweden, 
who visited America last 
year, was married on May 
3d to the Grand Duchess Maria Pav- 
lovna, cousin of the Emperor of Russia 
and daughter of the Grand Duke Paul 
Alexandrovitch. The ceremony too 
place in the palace of Tsarskoe-Selo in the 
presence of the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia, King Gustav of Sweden, ani 
other members of the two royal families 
and of the Government. A Swedish 
squadron which brought the King of 
Sweden to Russia was escorted into the 
harbor by eighteen Russian torpedo boat 
destroyers commanded by Admiral von 
Essen. The conclusion of the Baltic 
and the North Sea treaties and the visit 
of King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
to all the Scandinavian courts have done 
much to insure peaceful relations of these 
Powers. Mr. von Trolle, the Swedish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, has by two 
personal conferences come to a complete 
agreement with the Russian Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Izvolsky, on the question 
of the fortification of the Aland Islands. 
Russia has agreed not to make a military 
station of the islands. 
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Mr. Asquith, the New British Premier 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


(Our readers will remember previous articles in 


Tue INDEPENDENT on English and 


Continental Politics from the pen of Mr. Brooks, who is acknowledged as one of the leading 


publicists of England.—Epiror. ] 


HE new British Premier differs al- 
{ most as much from his prede- 
cessor as Mr. Roosevelt differs 
from Mr. McKinley. I do not by that 
mean it to be inferred that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was an English 
edition of Mr. McKinley either in his 
character or his political methods or that 
the present British Prime Minister great- 
ly resembles the 


the reward of his fortitude, had become 
Prime Minister, and found himself at 
the head of a triumphant but hetero- 
geneous party, that a certain similarity 
between his political manner and the late 
President’s became discernible. Both 
men were eminently skilled in the diplo- 
macy of politics. Both were endowed 
with that friendly, equable, warm-heart- 

ed temperament 





present American 
President. ‘“C.-B.” 
was a far stronger 
man than McKin- 
ley. He had a rea- 
soned political 
held 
fair and 
.He dared to 
angry and 
but unani- 
mous nation and 
tell it it was wrong. 
He braved social 
ostracism and popu- 
lar execration rather 
than compromise 
with the policy that 
led to the Boer war 
or with the methods 
that marked its 
conduct. He stuck 
by his party when 
it was in the very 
depths of public 


creed, and he 
to it thru 
foul. 
face an 
an all 





which makes _ its 
possessor a_ center 
of agreement and 
conciliation, and 
which unravels the 
incessant tangle of 
politics by a deft 
and coaxing good 
humor. Both were 
lubricants of the 
highest efficacy. 
Without being great 
thinkers or com- 
manding orators, 
both proved once 
more the old tru- 
ism that it is not in- 
tellect, it is not elo- 
quence, it is not the 
driving power of a 
vivid and dominat- 
ing personality, that 
is the sine qua non 
of leadership; and 
that men of second- 








disfavor, when it "aT? 
was torn by in- 

ternal dissensions, when one leader after 
another had fallen away in despair and 
disgust, and when Liberalism repre- 
sented both in and out of the House a 
seemingly hopeless minority. McKinley 
would hardly have done that. He was too 
sensitive, too much of a pliant oppor- 
tunist, to rise to such hights of solitary 
constancy; and the ding-dong pachy- 
dermatous disposition which enabled 
“C.-B.” to keep plodding on in the face 
of daily rebuffs and discouragements 
was not among Mr. McKinley’s quali- 
ties. It was not until “C.-B.” had reaped 


\SQUITH. 


rate abilities and 
undisting wished 
and even commonplace  characteris- 
tice may yet make admirable gov- 
ernors if they have mastered the price- 
less art of ruling thru the affections. 
No one could - possibly call either Mr. 
McKinley or “C.-B.” a great man. But 
there are times when the heroic qualities 
are out of place and when simple good 
sense, a serene and cheery sincerity, a 
command of the lesser arts of persuasive 
management, urbanity, mellowness and 
sympathy, are of a higher political value 
than brilliancy and force. ‘“Govern- 
ment,” said Mr. McKinley, “is always 
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crisis”; but the man for the crisis is not 
always a Bismarck, a Gladstone, or a 
Roosevelt, and “C.-B.,” like Mr. McKin- 
ley himself, succeeded where a leader of 
greater decision and of more imagina- 
tion might ‘easily have failed. 

The change to Mr. Asquith is great 
indeed. It is not so revolutionary as was 
the transition from Mr. McKinley to 
Mr. Roosevelt, but, if not the same in 
degree, it is essentially the same in kind. 
Call “C.-B.” a greater McKinley and Mr. 
Asquith a lesser Roosevelt and the point 
[ am endeavoring to make will perhaps 
stand out a little more clearly. Mr. 
Asquith has none of the President’s tin- 
gling alertness, or of his sanguine, ex- 
plosive impetuosity, or of his engaging 
many-sidedness; but in illimitable self- 
confidence he is not inferior to Mr. 
Roosevelt, and in sheer mental power, in 
maturity of intellect and experience he 
is, I should judge, far superior. More- 
over, both men share the same concep- 
tion of the functions and duties of lead- 
ership. Both would subscribe to the 
statement that it is the business of a 
leader to lead. It was scarcely so that 
Mr. McKinley regarded the Presidency 
or “C.-B.” the Premiership. Mr. McKin- 
ley looked upon his office as a sort of 
conduit pipe between Congress and the 
electorate; and tho great things hap- 
pened during his Presidency he can 
hardly be said to have presided over 
them. He had no policies or convic- 
tions that he was not ready to abandon 
at the bidding of the populace—not be- 
cause he was a timid man, but because 
the old tag Vox populi, vor Det was 
something more than an old tag to him 
and summed up and satisfied his whole 
attitude toward democracy. “C.-B.” did 
not minimize the privileges and oppor- 
tunities of the Premiership so complete- 
ly as all that. He made full and dex- 
terous use of its negative prerogatives as 
a sort of.court of appeal to which all men 
and all groups in the party might refer 
their disputes. But he was less a cap- 
tain than an arbitrator; he allowed his 
Cabinet Ministers the widest possible 
latitude in the management of their own 
departments, and he regarded himself 
and his office as a center rather of ac- 
commodation than of leading. To men of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s and Mr. Asquith’s tem- 
perament such a view of their duties and 
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responsibilities séems almost equivalent 
to abdication. Their instinct is to lead, 
not by following, by pushing from be- 
hind, but by going on in front; and it is 
the first thing to be said of the new Brit- 
ish Premier that he belongs to the type 
of men who govern rather by insistence 
than by persuasion, whose appeal is to 
the intellect rather than the emotions, 
and who are somewhat too apt to think 
that the most direct route is also the 
easiest. Carlyle declared that, as the re- 
sult of the Franco-Prussian war, Europe 
had exchanged a mistress for a master. 
Something of this sort has happened to 
the Liberal party in Great Britain. 

I.am bound to say that the Liberal 
party does not greatly relish the trans- 
formation. Its chief, if not its only, rea- 
sons for welcoming the resignation of 
“C.-B.” and Mr. Asquith’s accession are 
political reasons. It does not, indeed, 
undervalue the advantages of having as 
its chief a man still under sixty, in the 
full maturity of his powers, resolute and 
energetic. But in the main it consoles 
itself for the change in the Premiership 
by reflecting that it affords an opportuni- 
ty for bringing fresh blood into the Cab- 
inet, for getting rid of some of the less 
successful members, for quietly dropping 
policies that had failed to win favor, and 
for making, as it were, a new start. All 
these are very real. gains, and Mr. 
Asquith has made the most of them. He 
has remodeled the Cabinet on sound and 
daring lines. He has shown that he is 
not afraid of youth, of imagination, of 
the democracy of talent. The personnel 
of the “C.-B.” Cabinet was strong; that 
of its successor is stronger still. Mr. 
Asquith has shelved some distinguished 
incompetents, and he has opened the 
door to a number of young men who 
have neither birth, “pull,” nor wealth. 
but only their abilities to recommend 
them. Moreover, it is felt that the ad- 
vent of a new Premier will stop, or at 
least impede, the reaction that was pal- 
pably setting in against the old Minis- 
try. Liberals hope that the country will 
regard Mr. Asquith as the heir to 
“C.-B.’s” successes, but not necessarily to 
his failures. They are confident, for in- 
stance, that it will prove easier after 
“C.-B.’s” resignation than it was before 
it to admit that the campaign against the 
House of Lords has hopelessly failed 
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and that Mr. Asquith will be better 
placed than his predecessor either was 
or could have been to seek an ac- 
commodation on the Education question. 
For all these reasons Mr. Asquith’s ad- 
vent has been hailed with a real satisfac- 
tion. Nobody, again, disputes that he 
was the only possible successor to the 
vacant post. The Liberal party just now 
is rich in talent and experience, but Mr. 
Asquith’s claims to the Premiership far 
outweighed those of any other rival. 
Nor is there any disposition to deny 
either his abilities or the genuineness of 
his services to the Liberal cause. His 
career has been one of uninterrupted and 
almost mechanical success. As a boy he 
took all the prizes. As a youth he won 
the Baliol scholarship, became president 
of the Oxford Union—the famous de- 
bating society of the University—took a 
“double first,” carried. off the Craven 
scholarship, and so impressed his con- 
temporaries from Dr. Jowett downward 
that perhaps no man ever went down 
from Oxford amid so many or such con- 
fident predictions of a brilliant future. 
It was long, however, before the predic- 
tions were verified. Mr. Asquith had his 
full share of the ordinary anxieties and 
difficulties of a briefless barrister. He 
entered Parliament twenty-two years 
age at the age of thirty - four, and had 
the good fortune to attract Mr. Glad- 
stone’s notice. It was not, however, un- 
til the Parnell Commission of 1889 that 
his name became known thruout the 
country. Mr. Asquith appeared in the 
case as junior to Sir Charles Russell, and 
it fell to him to cross-examine Mr. Mac- 
donald, the manager of the Times. He 
did so with a masterly, merciless com- 
pleteness that caught the popular fancy, 
was highly approved of by the profes- 
sion, and put Mr. Asquith among the 
first flight of English lawyers. 

From that moment his star rose stead- 
ily. He began to figure in all the great 
cases, in society, and in Parliament. The 
House of Commons as a rule dislikes 
lawyers, but Mr. Asquith gained its ear 
hy the sheer force and lucidity of his 
cloquence. In Mr. Gladstone’s Minis- 
try of 1892 he became Home Secretary. 
He flung himself into the work of his 
office with. the same renovating freshness 
of mind and zeal that Mr. Chamberlain 
was afterward to pour into the Colonial 
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Office and Mr. Lloyd George into the 
Board of Trade. Some awkward ques- 
tions came before him. He had to or- 
der out the military to suppress a min- 
ing riot; he had to decide the conditions 
under which the unemployed were to be 
permitted to meet in Trafalgar Square; 
and he was incessantly importuned to 
release the Irish dynamiters. In all three 
matters he showed a firmness that 
pleased the country all the more for its 
unexpectedness. But Mr. Asquith 
proved himself a sympathetic as well as 
a strong -administrator. He stretched 
all the powers and prerogatives: of his 
office in the cause of social reform, in 
fighting sweating and overcrowding, and 
in protecting the health and safeguard- 
ing the rights of the working classes. 
That is old history now and well - nigh 
forgotten, but I well remember that at 
the time Mr. Asquith’s practicality and 
enthusiasm made him the idol of Labor 
and penetrated the national conscious- 
ness with a new sense of its social re- 
sponsibilities. In 1895, when the Con- 
servatives came into office, Mr. Asquith 
returned to his law practice, and for 
some years afterward took only a casual, 
but always a prominent, part in politics. 
Thruout the Boer war he ranged him- 
self with the Rosebery group of Liberals 
and steadiiy supported his political oppo- 
nents in a cause which he held to be 
above party. It was not until Mr. 
Chamberlain launched his fiscal program 
that the country took the full measure of 
Mr. Asquith’s abilities. The controversy 
precisely suited his trenchant, lucid 
style. In the days of his novitiate at the 
bar he had added to his income by lec- 
turing on economics, and five years ago 
he was one of the very few Liberals who 
really knew why they were Free Traders. 
He at once took up Mr. Chamberlain’s 
challenge, dogged his footsteps from 
town to town, and answered him speech 
for speech and point for point until it al- 
most looked as tho the issue would re- 
solve itself into a gladiatorial combat be- 
tween the two men. 

As a debater, indeed, there is no ques- 
tion that Mr. Asquith stands in the very 
front rank. He is a first-class fighting 
man. I have never known him at a loss 
for an effective retort. He is one of the 
men who seem to be always at the top of 
their form and who can bring all their 
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powers into play at a moment’s notice. 
For pungency, vigor, clean-cut concise- 
ness and a constant flow of well-turned 
phrases there is nobody in the House of 
Commons who surpasses him, and there 
are only one or two members who equal 
him. The spoken word betrays the man 
even more than the written one. Mr. 
Asquith’s speeches have all the qualities 
I have named. Yet they are not oratory. 
They are models of public speaking, but 


they lack the tone and color, the raptures 


and the exaltations of true oratory. 
Pascal said of some orator: “You go ex- 
pecting merely to hear a speech. You 
are surprised and delighted to find your- 
self listening to a man.” That, of 
course, is the secret of the highest kind 
of eloquence, and I may perhaps best 
illustrate the nature of Mr. Asquith’s 
defect by saying that in his case it is al- 
ways the speech and never the man you 
listen to. A certain bloodless rigidity of 
excellence runs thru his efforts. The 


speaker, you feel, knows almost too well 
what he is going to say and just how he 
is going to say it. 


He will not for a mo- 
ment be carried out of himself. There 
is no spiritual communion between the 
speaker and his audience. Mr. Glad- 
stone used to say that what he received 
from his audience in a stream he return- 
ed to them in a spray. Mr. Asquith ap- 
pears to receive nothing from his audi- 
ence. You suspect as you listen to him 
that the ordered, resonant periods would 
go on just the same if there were no au- 
dience at all, that the voice would be just 
as vibrant and the gestures just as 
dramatic. You wonder, in_ short, 
whether the speaker fully feels the pas- 
sion he is declaiming. You might not 
wish to alter a sentence or a word, but 
you miss the touch that fuses, elevates 
and transmutes the whole. 

The insufficiency at which | have 
glanced helps to explain why it is that 
for all his indisputable gifts the Liberals 
feel some misgivings about Mr. Asquith’s 
success in the Premiership. He is too 
self-contained, too metallic, for human 
nature’s daily food. Even when men 
cheer his speeches they are conscious 
that they are not cheering the speaker. 
“Whatever Asquith does, he does well,” 
[ heard one of his friends remark. 
“That is because he does nothing that he 
does not do well,” was the subtle re- 


joinder. Mr. Asquith has measured to 
a nicety all his capabilities. He always 
has himself well in hand. One cannot 
imagine him committing an indiscretion. 
One cannot, therefore, imagine him fall- 
ing into the glorious blunders or, win- 
ning the dazzling triumphs of the high- 
est statesmanship. A balanced, impec- 
cable monotony of high and _ hard 
achievement is the “note” of his career, 
because it is the “note” of his character. 
He is not an ingratiating man. Men ad- 
mire and fear, but do not love him. His 
drawbridge is never down; his amiable 
and appealing weaknesses, if he has any, 
are never visible. His enthusiasms are 
all intellectual, and his way of looking at 
life and politics is not without its alloy 
of Oxford “superiority” and arrogance. 
Men feel that stupidity to him is the 
crime of crimes, and that is always a 
dangerous feeling for a political leader 
to inspire. The factor of his personal- 
ity, in short, does not work out to an 
easy equation.. It is not insignificant 
that the Suffragettes honor Mr. Asquith 
with a quite distinctive hatred, or that 
the Colonial Premiers at the Imperial 
Conference of a year ago were more irri- 
tated by his hectoring, lecturing man- 
ner of refusing them preference than by 
the refusal itself. Since he became Pre- 
mier he has contrived to alienate the 
Irish Nationalists and to provoke from 
Mr. Healy one of the most personal and 
corrosive attacks that Parliament has 
ever listened to. The Labor men, again, 
distrust his policy and regard him as 
precisely the kind of Whig they most 
wish to get rid of. The difficulties. 
therefore, ahead of Mr. Asquith are 
neither few nor slight. As an adminis- 
trator and as a supremely able debater 
nobody has any doubts about him. But 
whether he will be able to acquire any- 
thing of “C.-B.’s” accordant mellowness 
and his remarkable knack of smoothing 
things out is more questionable. In the 
work of diplomacy he is still untried, and 
diplomacy is pre-eminently the quality) 
that so composite and factional a part) 
as the English Liberals most requires in 
its chief. Mr. Asquith, however, has 
never failed yet in any of his undertak 
ings, and for my part I do not believe 
he is going to fail in his latest and 
greatest. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, April 22, 1908, 





Our Fleet 


BY GRACE SHOUP 


A LONG line, a strong line, 
They swing along the seas, 

[he mightiest fleet since ancient Spain 
Sent out her argosies! 

Nor were the ships of any time, 

Sent by the lands of any clime, 
Manned by such hearts as these! 


A far cry, a long cry, 
Unto the Golden Gate: 
“We'll send our ships unto the West: 
There is no shore we love the best, 
Nor fear we any fate!” 


On thru the queenly Indies, 
The tropic Caribbees, 
Threading the wild Atlantic 
To storm-tossed Southern seas; 
The northern star is lost to sight, 
The southern cross on high, 
rhe Southern Light’s wild streamers 
At nigiit flare thru the sky. 


Ho! spirits of the olden age, 
Are ye awake, I say? 
Ye prank it brave on history’s page, 
See ye this sight today? 
Columbus, Drake, Magellan, 
They follow on your track; 
They drink a toast, O fearless ones, 
To you, who under unknown suns 
Sailed on and turned not back! 


Hail! queenly southen cities, 

The gems that zone the West, 
With names of liquid music, 

You gave our ships your best! 
One bond there is that thrills us, 
One ardent thought that fills us, 

Beats in our blood like flame! 
Facing the world, a dauntless band, 
Sister republics, hand in hand, 

Americans our name! 


A long line, a strong line, 
They swing along the seas, 

The mightiest fleet since ancient Spain 
Sent out her argosies! 

Nor were the ships of any time, 

Sent by the lands of any clime, 
Manned by such hearts as these! 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Men We Are. Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


The New Senate Veterans 


HE passing away of the four vete- 
T rans from the Senate, during the 
present session—Morgan, Pettus, 
Whyte and Proctor—took from Con- 
gress three hundred and thirty-three 
years of experience. It left no Senator 
over eighty. Senator Stewart, who has 
since been appointed by the Governor to 
finish Senator Proctor’s term, is eighty- 
three. A dozen of the Senators are over 
seventy. Five are over seventy-five. Not 
one of them is noticeably bald. Not one 
is more than gray. All but one wears a 
full beard, kept well trimmed. . The five 
are Allison, Stephenson, Cullom, Teller 
and Frye. Stephenson is a new man 


in legislation. 


and is only filling Spooner’s unexpired 
term. The remaining four are the new 
Senate veterans in length of life and time 
of service. There are no weaklings 
among them. They are all strong men 


William Boyd Allison 

Senator Allison, of Iowa, is now dean 
of the veterans, in years of service as 
well as years of life. He is seventy-nine, 
and has served in the Senate for thirty- 
five years. He had already been in the 
House of Representatives for eight years, 
siving him in all forty-three years in 
Congress. 

Some people outlive their usefulness, 
but they are not Allison. There is not a 
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SENATOR ALLISON. 
more valuable man in the Senate today 
than the senior Senator from Iowa. Out- 
side of his own State it was difficult to 
believe that he was being forced to pass 
through the fight he has just made for 
re-election. There was a sincere “Thank 
Heaven” from all who realized his worth 
when he finally won out. 

Senator Allison is showing his age in 
some ways. He is tall and broad, which 
emphasizes an increasing stoop to his 
shoulders and the careful deliberation 
with which he moves about. His voice 
is not what it used to be. But these are 
externals, after all. The real man is 
there, alert, alive and active when there 
is need of him. His thick gray hair 
shows no inclination to surrender. He 
wears a full beard and mustache—iron- 
gray, not white—close cut. His face is 
long and grave. All his life, I fancy, he 
has seen the serious side of things. But 
a glance under the shaggy gray eye- 
brows gives one a glimpse of the soul 
which looks out through the keen, clear 
windows. Allison’s face has a quick way 
of lighting up in a genial, cordial greet- 
ing, and even in the solemn matters 


which chiefly fall to his lot to discuss 
upon the floor, his eyes frequently twin- 
kle and his grave lips perpetrate some- 
thing which in others would come dan- 
gerously near being a joke. 

In years past—no less today—Allison 
has helped to make important history. 
He has done it, not only without leaving 
a single blot upon his record, but with 
a constantly increasing popularity among 
all classes and partisans. As chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations he 
was never more useful ar necessary than 
today. He has the matter of Govern- 
ment supply bills better mastered than 
any other living man, and while he is at 
the helm the country has a good guar- 
anty that neither extravagance nor inju- 
rious parsimony will be favored at his 
end of the Capitol. 

Allison’s services to the country have 
never been of the showy order, but there 
are few public servants to whom the 
nation really owes as much. - For -years 
he has been the great pacificator of the 
Senate. Following his seventy-ninth 
birthday anniversary I was lunching in 
the Senate restaurant with two of the 
long service members. We naturally fell 
to discussing Allison, and-one of the-two 
compared him with Ingalls, who entered 
the Senate the same day and served for 
eighteen years with him. I wish I might 
give him credit for the following, but he 
refused. He said: 

“As much a partisan as Cannon or 
Foraker, Allison is always conservative, 
always for peace. Ingalls was brilliant, 
Allison plain to the prosaic. Ingalls 
dazzled, Allison did things. Ingalls was 
admired, Allison was trusted. Ingalls 
cut a dash on dress parade, Allison cut 
ice every day.” 

The other, referring to Allison's 
health, which had not been satisfactory, 
~ to his home fight, then in progress, 
said : 

“If we could only. have him here one 
day a week, we would better keep him 
than any other man Iowa can send.” 

One of Allison’s signal achievements 
—a sample of many—was the pulling t: 
gether of the Administration, Aldrich. 
Dolliver and Knox in the tangle which 
tied up the railroad rate legislation two 
winters ago, 
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Henry Moore Teller 


The next in long-time service—Cullom 
is a few months older in years—is Sen- 
ator Teller, of Colorado. He is seventy- 
eight in May, and is completing his thir- 
tieth year as- United States Senator. His 
public life has in it many peculiar inci- 
dents. He never held an office till he 
was elected to the Senate. He was elect- 
ed by Colorado on her admission as a 
State and has held the office ever since, 
with the exception of three years, when 
he was Secretary of the Interior in Presi- 
dent Arthur’s Cabinet. Both Teller and 
Colorado were Republican when he came 
to the Senate. They are both Demo- 
cratic now. In 1877 Teller sat in the 
Senate with five colleagues who had 
worked side by side with him on a farm 
in Allegany County, N. Y., where he 
was born. When the six met in the 
Senate they represented five different 
States, to which they had drifted from 
the farm in New York. 

Teller says that Senatorial life has not 
materially changed from what it used to 
be, but that everything else Senatorial 
has changed. He is without exception 
in any quality an ideal Senator. There 
is no man in the chamber who outreaches 
him in- reverence for the Senate and re- 
spect for its amenities. Nor is there any 
man better respected. He is tall, but 
slight, with a fine head and square shoul- 
ders, that of late have been bending a 
little under the weight of years piling up. 
In every motion, whether at the Capitol 
or away, Teller is the acme of togal dig- 
nity. He is always gravé, always intense- 
ly in earnest, especially when endeavor- 
ing to force his convictions thru partisan 
prejudice on the floor of the Senate, 
where he is often. on his feet. 
stands alone in the new set of veterans 
in that respect, but he is on the wrong 
side of the chamber for influence in de- 
bate, and often hurls the fact defiantly 
at the other side. He is keen and quick, 
and forever on the watch, and if not all 
of the good things have been put into 
legislation which he urged, many bad 
things have been left out thru his ability 
and indomitable energy in debate. 

His full beard, close cut, is growing 
very gray of late, and his long, thick 
hair, which he brushes straight back 
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from his bold, bulging forehead, is pretty 
well bleached on top; but his defiant 
gray. eyes flash as fearlessly as ever, and 
he shakes his clinched fists at the Repub- 
lican seats while he speaks with all the 
self-reliance of youth, regardless of the 
frail body behind them. 

Senator Teller is not really the distant, 
unapproachable man many think him. 
Everything has not always gone pre- 
cisely as he thought it should, and his 
inherent earnestness sometimes gives a 
tinge of irony to his.tongue. He is al- 
ways abnormally serious, always ab- 
sorbed, always inclined to walk with 
thoughtful strides, with his eyes fixed on 
the floor. Even those who know him 
well must attract his attention if they 
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would receive it; but to know him is to 
feel sure that you know a warm-hearted 
friend, always ready, within the limits of 
courtly dignity, to be cordial, sympa- 
thetic, democratic; and always, under 
whatever conditions, a man of absolute 
honesty and unflinching courage. 
William Pierce Frye 


The next in the line of veterans is 
Senator Frye, of Maine. He is seventy- 
six years old, with a record of twenty- 
seven years in the Senate. He has 
served just eleven days less than his col- 
league, Senator Hale of Maine, but he is 
five years older. Hale took Hannibal 
Hamlin’s place when he declined re- 
election; Frye followed James G. Blaine, 
who resigned to go into the Cabinet. 
They were both serving in the House of 
Representatives at the time. Hale had 
been there ten years, Frye twelve years; 
so that Frye has thirty-nine years of 
Congressional service behind him. He 
is not so demonstrative on the floor as in 
years past, but he is always in his seat. 
He is one of the most constant attend- 
ants and always on the watch, ready with 
something forceful whenever it is re- 
quired. His face has a slumberous look 
about it all the time, but he must step 
softly and speak low who would catch 
Frye really napping. 

Frye is the Senate authority on rules 
and usages. He comes very near being 
the court of last resort in parliamentary 
questions. Active and passive he has 
been President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate for the last dozen years. He instinc- 
tively feels the strength of his position 
and tho he frequently insists that he is 
“a very patient man’’—which he surely 
is—he cannot well avoid taking the dicta- 
torial tone, and who has a better right? 
Outside of general legislation, Frye’s 
special field has been the work of the 
Committee on Commerce, of which he is 
chairman, and very little of shipping in- 
terest has past the Senate. in years 
which has not felt Frye’s influence. 

He is a tall man, with a clear, deep, 
strong voice, and a fine, old-fashioned 
face, lined with intellectual furrows and 
lighted by New England blue eyes. He 
is not yet very bald, and his light brown 
hair seems most reluctant to turn gray. 
He is the only one of the Senators on the 
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last lap toward fourscore who recognizes 
the innovating razor. All the rest weai 
the old-time full beard. Frye has only 4 
mustache, and when on dress parad 
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there’s many a suggestion about him still 
of the gay Lothario which those who 
knew the Senator years gone are so fond 
of recalling. 

Few men are more interesting to mect, 
and-away from the compressing shades 
of the Senate few are more cordial and 
democratic than Senator Frye. I have 
to thank him for more than one unfor- 
gettable hour in his old-time quarters in 
the old-time Hamilton. And he can fish 
—or tell a fish story—and ,do other 











MEN WE ARE WATCHING 


things today with as much zest and real- 
ism as the younger ones. 


Shelby Moore Cullom 


“Uncle Shelby” they call him up in 
the press gallery, where a good, honest 
gauge of the real man can be obtained, if 
anywhere on earth; otherwise Senator 
Cullom is the youngest in Senatorial 
service, except Senators Stephenson and 
Stewart, of those who have passed 
seventy-five. He will be seventy-nine 
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SENATOR CULLOM. 


next November. He has had just a 
quarter of a century under the toga; but 
he resigned the Governorship of Illinois, 
where he was serving his second term, 
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to come to the Senate, and before that he 
had been in the House of Representatives 
for six years and for eighteen years in 
the State Legislature, where for a time 
he was Speaker of the House. So that 
altogether Uncle Shelby has been mak- 
ing laws for over half a century. He is 
surely the dean of American lawmakers. 
And all the laws he ever made or tried 
to make were such as he believed to be 
good ones. No one doubts that, for no 
one knows Senator Cullom who does not 
know that he is one of the old-time hon- 
est ones, who came to the Senate poor 
and has been growing poorer ever since, 
with virtue pretty much the whole thing 
in the way of reward. 

He is the finest example extant today 
of the noiseless statesman. There is 
nothing of the modern “gum shoe” order 
about his inimitable quiet. It is a seeing 
and hearing and say nothing principle. 
Cullom is wise. He puts on no frills. 
He makes no noise. He is never sure of 
anything until it happened yesterday. 

sut there is not a young blood in the 
Senate who does not better himself by 
following Cullom if he wants to keep in 
the way things are going to go. He has 
impressed himself upon legislation and 
politics as very few who have figured in 
public affairs during the last half cen- 
tury. He is tall, slender and frail. He 


. has rather thin gray hair and a full gray 


beard. His voice is deep and strong and 
carries always a sense of sympathetic in- 
terest which makes one feel that Cullom 
is his friend. His only vanity is his 
strong resemblance to President Lincoln, 
in whose office he studied law and who 
was his lifelong friend. He told me once 
that a compliment he prized above most 
any he ever received came from an old 
Quakeress who called at his office while 
he was Governor. Early in their con- 
versation she said to him, “Friend, thee 
somewhat resembles Abraham Lincoln.” 
At the close of the interview she took his 
hand and said, “Friend, thee very much 
resembles Abraham Lincoln.” 

As chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee Cullom holds a most impor- 
tant post in the affairs of the nation, and 
the value of his piloting has often been 
evident to those who were in a position 
to sift the forces of legislation and give 
honor where it was due. 





AN ENGLISH. GAME PRESERVE. 


Popular Prejudice Against Game 
Preserving 


BY DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


article in our 
Others will follow. 


sixth 
” 


{This is the 
“Our Feathered Game. 


series of 


“Game Preservation,” by the author of 


They already seem to have had a wide effect 


and several of the States are considering the changing of their laws.—Eprror. ] 


OPULAR prejudice has always 
held a prominent place in history, 


where we find many singular 
stories of its entertainment by those most 
likely to be benefited by the changes 
they opposed. Farmers have been ar- 
rayed against the railways; weavers and 
other workmen against weaving ma- 
chines and other labor - saving devices ; 
taverns and saloons against license. 
Towns have opposed the building of a 
bridge and dock; donkey men opposed 
the introduction of wagons. Nearly 
everything new, from the telegraph to 
the umbrella, has encountered prejudice 
and opposition. It is not peculiar, there- 
fore, that there is a prejudice against 
game preserving (in addition to the 
prejudice against the English methods of 
shooting, which formed the subject of a 
preceding paper), and that it is enter- 
tained by many sportsmen and gunners 
who would enjoy more freedom and 
much better shooting than they now en- 
joy if game preserves were numerous. 
The statement applies not only to sports- 
men who would own preserves, but also 
to those who would continue to shoot in 
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unprotected fields, and includes market 
gunners." 

During my investigation of the Amer- 
ican preserves I took an especial interest 
in observing the effect of the preserv.s 
upon the shooting in their neighborhood, 
and in every case where gamekeepers 
are employed I ascertained that the 
shooting is better in the vicinity of the 
preserves than it is elsewhere in the 
State, and in many places the only open 
shooting to be had in the county where 
a preserve is located is at game over- 
flowing from the preserve. The deer 
shot by local gunners and others in Suf- 
folk County, N. Y., come from the pre- 
serves. The only pheasants shot in New 
York State are shot on or near pre- 
serves. Wild ducks, which fly out of a 
preserve in New Jersey, are shot in a 
place where a few years ago there were 
no wild ducks, and many other instances 
might be cited where the local shooting 


1In the paper on “The State and the Game,” | 
pointed out that both the market mner and thie 
millionaire enjoy better shooting in England (where 
preserves are numerous) than they do in America 
In England the market gunner may even shoot 4 
punt gun. In America he is prohibited from shooting 
any weapon in most of the States. 
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on unpreserved ground is due entirely to 
the game preserves and where the local 
prejudice against ‘the ‘preserve has 
changed’ to a prejudice in its. favor. 

When it became’evident that our game 
birds were rapidly diminishing: we hasti- 
ly formed the opinion that market gun- 
ning and the sale of game were the 
chief causes of our loss. A young man 
just out of college, who was not a prac- 
tical sportsman, soon began an attack 
upon the market gunners and the sale of 
game in a magazine which no doubt in- 
fluenced the legislation which has prac- 
tically put the game dealer out of busi- 
ness. The shooting of the sportsmen 
next engaged our attention, and we con- 
ceived some lovely and_ unselfish 
thoughts of moderation, which are ex- 
pressed in many unexecuted laws’ plac- 
ing a limit on the bag. 

A vigorous champion for this new 
found notion was soon heard from in an- 
other magazine, which undertook to en- 
force this doctrine of moderation by a 
somewhat lively vilification of those who 
shot too much. Many were now heard 
to say that it was atmosphere and foliage 
that should lead sportsmen out of doors ; 
we soon had numerous game laws plac- 
ing a limit on the bag, and all of this 
was pleasing to the foxes, hawks and 
cats. 

The “game hog” doctrine became 

widespread and popular, and influenced 
many who did not fully approve the 
preacher's methods, since he included in 
the denunciation those who made good 
bags of game on preserves where the 
birds had been made plentiful (at some 
expense) by their owners. The quill 
proved to be mightier than the gun. 
Many who were able and willing to cre- 
ate game preserves of great value to 
country went abroad to shoot. Land 
values rapidly increased in Scotland, 
_*The last time bobwhite was mentioned in a New 
York State report the Game Commissioner said: 
“Quail are becoming quite scarce except in Suffolk 
County, where a fresh supply is liberated every spring 
by private clubs.” 
_ The reader will find many references to the bene- 
fits of game preserving in the American Field for 
April 11th, 1908. There is also an important note on 
the absurdity of opening the marshes owned by duck 
clubs to the public in ‘the same magazine for April 
ith, 1908. 

‘It is a fact that in many parts of the State the 

e laws are a dead letter and the game, to a large 
nt, is practically exterminated.” (Rep. Ohio Game 


ext 
Com.) Similar statements are found in other State 
reports, : 
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where game is properly looked after, and 
the English spottsmen complained in 
their magazines that they were being 
driven out by the Americans, who came 
in large numbers to-shoot where there 
was more “freedom,” as was said by an 
observing English editor. 

Some Americans continue to wonder 
why our farms are abandoned, but the 
editor of the Shooting Times and Brit- 
ish Sportsman knows the reason well.’ 
Lecky, in his history, informed us long 
ago that field sports tend to keep people 
in the country and form a sufficient 
counterpoise to the pleasures of the 
town. 

Mr. Sweeney, the able and observing 
Game Commissioner of Indiana, writing 
of the “moral value” of fish and fishing, 
conveys a similar idea. He says: 

“In regard to the moral value I would say 
that it is well known that children reared on 
farms almost invariably desire to ‘go to town.’ 
This is largely because they associate the farm 
with hard, drudging toil and ‘town’ with 
pleasure. Our forests have largely disap- 
peared; our birds have gone, and the deple- 
tion of our streams has left the farmer boy 
with hardly anything in the shape of recrea- 
tion. Hence he must go to ‘town’ if he would 
take any pleasure. We all know what ‘town’ 
has nowadays for the farmer lad. Far better 
a fishing rod on the banks of a_ beautiful 
stream back of the old home than a billiard 
cue in a ‘town’ saloon.’””* 

Or still better, Mr. Sweeney, a shot- 
gun in the stubbles and the brush. Why 
should the game preserve which prom- 
ises to give agreeable and lucrative em- 
ployment to thousands of country boys, 
who will have the care of more game 
birds than they ever dreamed of and the 
management of handsome dogs, be re- 
stricted out of existence? The entire 
proceeds of the bird crop will remain in 
the country, and additional money will 
be brought from “town” by men who are 
not ashamed to shoot, whose acquaint- 
ance is well worth having—‘“now that 
the birds are gone.” 

It is often said that sportsmen make 
the game laws. There can be no doubt 
that the sportsmen’s magazines and the 
numerous associations which have been 
formed to save the game have largely in- 

‘The number of Americans shooting in Scotland and 
England has not only increased land values much, but 
many Englishmen. have been crowded out. The 
Shooting Times says: “It is krow the 
Americans are here.” 

5Riennial Report Comr, Fish and Game, Indiana. 


enough to 
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fluenced legislation.’ It is quite evident 
that the State game officers do the same. 
An official report is seldom issued which 
does not contain many recommendations 
for changes in the laws.’ 

When we read in an official report 
that “the game preserve always tends to 
arouse the greatest indignation” we may 
well believe that prejudice is near the 
legislative hall. 

The constituent parts of popular prej- 
udice often are found to bé self-interest 
and ignorance. The farmers who op- 
posed the railways feared the destruc- 
tion of their animals; the hackney coach- 
men feared the umbrella -might cost 
them a loss of fares; the taverns pre- 
ferred not to pay the tax; the weavers 
and donkey men apprehended the loss of 
their employment, and each town feared 
the other would profit by the bridge. 
All were quite ignorant of the benefits 
near at hand. Those who object to the 
game preserve seem to be entirely un- 
aware that an abundance of game in any 
neighborhood is far better than extinc- 
tion. 

It is quite natural for those who are 
interested in majorities to listen to the 
voice of popular prejudice. The poli- 
tician may be led by popular prejudice 
to form a wrong conclusion. The states- 
man often sees that the number to be 
benefited is not represented by those who 
at the outset make the most noise. Since 
it is evident that in the absence of game 
preserves no one can ever sell or serve 
game, and that only a few sportsmen can 
shoot it or eat it until it becomes extinct, 
many sportsmen, in addition to the game 


*A recent circular sent to the affiliated clubs by 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion contains the following suggestion: “‘You are 
aware that the time is near when the clubs ought 
to be prepared to present to the incoming legislature 
such changes in the present laws as they desire.” 

'The Rhode Island. Commissioners recommend seven 
changes in the laws (the number is not unusual), 
among them: “That the law protecting pheasants be 
extended until October 15th, 1910.” These birds were 
successfully introduced into the United States over a 
quarter of a century ago. hen under the present 
system are we to know how they taste? 

*Rep. Game Com. New Jersey. The State Commis- 
sioner of Indiana says: “The creation of a public 
park or game preserve for the benefit of the people 
in general does not arouse the antagonism or criti- 
cism sometimes caused when a large tract is pur- 
chased or maintainea as a game preserve for the 
exclusive use of a private individual or club.” Rep. 
Indiana Com., 1904. Professor Pearson, the State 
game officer of North Carolina, is in the best posi- 
tion to give an opinion on this subject, since there 
are more preserves in North Carolina than in any 
other State. In a letter to the writer he says the 
game preserves are gd and that it would be well 
if there were more of them, 
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dealers and hotel men, who have become 
tired of being mulct, and all those who 
like to eat game and know that it would 
be an easy matter to have cheap game 
plentiful in the markets, must be in- 
cluded in the count. 

Many sportsmen have already asso- 
ciated and have game preserves, and do 
not wish to be limited to five or seven 
birds or have laws enacted prohibiting 
for a term of years the shooting of the 
birds which they have made abundant. 
Many are now heard ‘to say that the 
game preserve is the salvation of the 
game. There are signs of- discontent 
among many sportsmen, who, having 
paid a license, are arrested as they come 
near home. When (as it now happens 
with some frequency) a game preserver 
has an abundance of birds reared at his 
Own expense and on his own grounds 
and is prepared to sell them to the dealer 
or hotel, it is quite natural that both par- 
ties to the proposed contract should re- 
sent the interference of the law; and 
there are many others, who, observing 
that the sale of food is thus prohibited, 
openly declare the law is wrong. The 
innkeepers and dealers are well organ- 
ized in many States, and there are many 
farmers who would gladly see a game 
crop reared upon their lands. 

There can -be no doubt that it was 
necessary to call a halt; that both sports- 
men and market gunners were shooting 
the game which nature intended for re- 
stocking after vermin had freely dined, 
and in this sense Mr. Thomas, the capa- 
ble game officer of Vermont, was clear- 
ly right when he said: “Man is the worst 
enemy of game.” A careful reading of 
the paper on “Game Bird Enemies” will 
indicate that the writer assents to the 
statement made by Mr. Thomas, as ex- 
plained in a recent letter. Man un- 
doubtedly is the worst enemy of game 
because “he knows better” than to take 
game when he is aware that by so doing 
he fatally upsets nature’s balance and 
causes the game to become extinct. Field 
sports, as I observed, when I quoted Mr. 
Thomas, must be discontinued unless the 
people are permitted and encouraged to 
make game abundant. We must create 
before we can destroy. 

While it was undoubtedly necessary to 
prohibit the sale of game, to shorten the 
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season, and to limit the bag, and it can- 
not be denied that all who sought to 
bring about such legislation and to en- 
force it by denouncing big bags, were 
actuated by good motives, a serious mis- 
take was made in not excepting those 
who increased the game from the opera- 
tion of the restrictive laws: Vermont 
has already discovered the error, and 
now permits those who wish to have 
game in abundance to do so; and to sell 
it to pay the cost of protecting it, and 
Mr. Thomas well says it is now “up to 
the people.” The best game bird in Ver- 
mont, the ruffed grouse, is reported to 
have become very scarce, alarmingly so 
everywhere, during the past season. Va- 


rious causes for this diminution have 


been assigned—disease, a bad breeding 
season and others. I have, however, re- 
ports from widely separated places, 
where the birds are protected by game- 
keepers, that the ruffed grouse have in- 
creased during the same period. 
gent game preserving will soon make 
these splendid birds abundant in Ver- 
mont and thruout their range. 

In an entertaining letter, Mr. Oldys, 
of the biological survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in- 
forms me that he is “unalterably opposed 
to the substitution of the European sys- 
tem of game preserving for the Ameri- 
can.” “The wild game belongs to all the 
people,” Mr. Oldys says; “not to the 
sportsmen or the game preserver.” 

In discussing our legal blunder, in a 
paper on the failure of our game laws,” 
I pointed out that we had borrowed from 
England—the land of preserves—the 
idea expressed by Mr. Oldys, but that we 
had overlooked the fact that the crown, 


®*We made an important legal blunder at the start. 
“The title to the game is in the Crown,” is a well 
known maxim of the English law. This we copied 
almost word for word. ur game codes say: “The 
title to the game is in the State.” 

We seem to have reasoned that the State must 
look after the birds because it is declared to be the 
sole owner of them, and our lawmaking has indi- 
rectly proceeded on this theory. In England the 
declaration of title to which we have referred is re- 
garded as a legal fiction, not to be urged too strongly 
when it appears to come in conflict with common 
sense. 

The crown is well aware that it cannot engdge to 
destroy the game enemies, collectively termed ver- 
min, which are found on every farm, or to mitigate 
the losses due to climate, or properly tv look after 
the birds, in order that they remain plentiful. On 
this account the crown property, or the care of it at 
least, has been intrusted to the people. Those who 
wish to have game or to shoot it may use the crown 
property as if it were their gwn.—New York Tribune, 
January roth. 
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altho it holds the title to the game, just 
as we the people hold it in America, long 
ago decided that it could not personally 
look after the foxes, hawks, snakes, cats 
and other. game enemies thruout the 
kingdom, and it had, therefore, insisted 
that the people should attend to these 
matters if they wished to have any 
game. The result of this sensible 
method of game handling has been a 
wonderful abundance of game, not only 
on large estates, but on smaller places, 
where syndicates of sportsmen employ 
some one to control vermin and make 
gamé plentiful, and on small farms, 
where the farmers find it profitable to 
look after game. 

Mr. Oldys presents some interesting 
figures, and forecasts some dire results if 
we make game plentiful by giving it our 
individual attention. He says: 

“In Germany, where the private game pre- 
serve system is in full sway, 600,000 of the 
population of 60,000,000, or I in 100, shoot 
annually. In the United States a conservative 
estimate places the number of shooters at 
3,000,000 out of 86,000,000, or 1 in 29. That 
is, if we adopt the European system, we may 
look for the cutting off of nearly 3 out of 
every 4 that now enjoy the privilege of hunt- 
ing game; or, in other words, the change in- 
volves depriving 2,140,000 American citizens 
of the privilege they now enjoy of hunting.” 

This would be too bad. If the change 
would result in putting 2,140,000 guns out 
of business the writer would certainly not 
favor it. Mr. Oldys evidently has not 
had the opportunity the writer has of 
seeing an increase of guns in the vicin- 
ity of game preserves in America or of 
getting some fairly good shooting, quite 
near New York, in the vicinity of a 
game preserve, where, in the absence of 
the preserve, there would be none. “Mr. 
Oldys evidently has not undertaken the 
rearing of a few game birds, as the 
writer has, or he would know that his 
neighbors, in such case, necessarily get 
some shooting which otherwise they 
would not enjoy. 

I once had a few pheasants, in order 
that I might study them. They wan- 
dered about the neighborhood, and (al- 
tho they came to me in a box) they be- 
longed, as Mr. Oldys says, to all the 
people in their sovereign capacity, and, 
I may add, some cats, too, in their sov- 


.ereign capacity, since the cats, as usual. 


discovered there was some game in the 
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neighborhood ; a most unusual thing for 
that part of the country. The statistics 
indicate that the local guns in my 
neighborhood shot more pheasants than 
have been shot by all the sportsmen in 
Ohio during the past twenty-five years, 
altho Ohio has spent a large sum of 
money in pheasant rearing. The sta- 
tistics also show that the sport in the 
vicinity of my experiment station was 
300 per cent. better than my own shoot- 
ing was, and that the entire pheasant 
shooting was due to my experiment. Had 
I employed a gamekeeper my neighbors 
would have shot more pheasants, since 
the overflow would have been larger. I 
have, however, referred to the benefits 
of the overflow in a preceding para- 
graph. Mr. Oldys’s figures, which are 
office figures, are not the figures any one 
makes who is familiar with localities 
where game preserves are located. The 
tendency of such figures is to excite 
prejudice; and prejudice, here as else- 
where, is clearly wrong. Mr. Oldys, in 
making his figures, has overlooked the 
fact that the area of the country where 
only one in one hundred shoot is smaller 
than the State of Texas, while the popu- 
lation is about two-thirds as large as 
that of the whole United States. There 
is absolutely no danger that we will have 
too many preserves under the most fa- 
vorable legislation. The danger is that 
we may have too few, unless all preju- 
dice against those who intelligently save 
the game can be made to disappear. 

Mr. Oldys overlooks the fact that the 
farms in America are rapidly being 


abandoned, and that there is room and - 


to spare for all who are willing to do 
something practical. Mr. Oldys over- 
looks also an economic fact of the first 
importance. The people of Germany 
are supplied with cheap game in abun- 
dance, but the greater part of the game 
now eaten in New York comes from 
abroad. To pay for this money in large 
sums is sent away which should go to 
the American farmer, who is said to be 
the best “American citizen” that we 
have. In the North American Society 
of Game Preservers (which includes 
sportsmen who do not own preserves as 
well as those who do, and also those who 
wish to deal in game and serve it) the 
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American farmer 
place. 

It is gratifying to observe that in all 
probability our prejudice will be over- 
come in time to save our vanishing game 
birds from extinction. Mr. Shields, the 
well-known editor of Shields’s Maga- 
zine, and president of the League of 
American Sportsmen, who has done as 
much as any one man in America to call 
the needed halt, believes, as the writer 
does, that it is time to encourage those 
who will make game plentiful. In a re- 
cent letter, which I quote with his per- 
mission, he says: 


holds a prominent 


“T am in favor of anything and everything 
that can in any way prolong the life of the 
few game birds and quadrupeds remaining in 
this country. The time will come, and that 
within a few years, when the only game to be 
found in the United States will be on public 
or private preserves, with possibly some over- 
flow, so I am always glad to hear of indi- 
viduals or clubs creating game preserves. Your 
scheme is a good one in many respects. If 
the owner of a preserve propagates and pro- 
tects game he should have the privilege of 
shooting any quantity he may see fit during 
the open season, and of marketing it without 
restriction.” 

Mr. Charles Hallock, the founder of 
Forest and Stream, after reading the pa- 
per on the “State and the Game” in THE 
INDEPENDENT, wrote: “Truly we need a 
revolution of thought and a revival of 
common sense.” 

Mr. Grinnell, who now conducts For- 
est and Stream, seems to think that the 
time to favor the preserve by legislation 
will be after there are more preserves 
than there are at present. 

Legislation which caused the building 
of railways and the starting of various 
other industries, however, has always 
preceded the work. Forest and Stream 
editorially says that they now have in 
quiries for gamekeepers. This is a 
most encouraging fact, since in populous 
regions gamekeepers are absolutely nec 
essary to increase game, just as shep- 
herds are necessary for flocks and cow- 
boys for cattle. It is an easy matter for 
a gamekeeper almost instantly to show 
a large increase of any kind of game. 
We have learned that a dozen new 
game laws, more or less, do not accom 
plish such results. 

The American Field in an editorial 
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calls for an expression of opinion. The 
editor of Forest and Stream says he is 
open to conviction; that his only fear is 
that some game may be sold from places 
where it is not properly looked after. 
Those interested in increasing the game 
can and will assist the State officers in 
prohibiting the sale of “moonshine” 
game until the time comes when game 
will be so plentiful that there will be no 
objection to the market gunner making 
an honest living from the overflow and 
enjoying the same freedom that the 
market gunner has in England. Mr. 
Pond, the editor. of the Sportsman’s 
Review, calls my attention to the fact 
that his paper has always believed the 
American people should eat some game. 
Even Mr. Oldys, who, as we have ob- 
served, is unalterably opposed to sub- 
stituting the European for the American 
system, says that game should be -sold 
from the game preserve when identified. 
This is as it should be. Let us not re- 
gard. the farmers and sportsmen, who in 
combination make the game abundant, as 
European in any way. Let us think of 
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them as fairly representing the true 
spirit of American industry, thrift and 
enterprise. If the game dealer contrib- 
utes to pay the expenses of the gattie- 
keeper, who sends him some of the tur- 
keys or other game birds which have 
the true game flavor, because they have 
been reared wild in the woods, let us no 
longer regard him as a criminal, and ar- 
rest his customer, the innkeeper. Such 
performances, which are looked upon 
with amazement by people from civilized 
countries, may soon be unnecessary. I 
confidently predict that the time is at 
hand when our prejudice against game 
preserving will take its place in history 
in the long line of absurdities, a few of 
which I have cited.” 


“There is much to be done. The game presérvers 
(especially the duck clubs) must be urged to estab- 
lish refuges and multiply the birds; to employ game- 
keepers; to create more than they destroy. The N. 
A. Society of Game Preservers.now has correspondents 
in many places and soon will be in a position to sup- 
ply its members throughout the land with much in- 
formation. Anyone who wishes to aid the increase 
of the game is eligible. Sportsmen, farmers, game 
dealers, and innkeepers are now members of ‘the so- 
ciety. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


A Picturesque College for Girls in 
the Orient 


BY MARY MILLS PATRICK, Ph.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE 


URKISH literature abounds in sto- 
T ries illustrating the popular atti- 
tude of the land toward women. 
There is the story of the man who was 
invited by a pasha to visit him. Of 
course, he must take a present with him 
on this great occasion. “What shall it 
be,” he asked his wife, “quinces or figs?” 
“Quinces,” replied the wife, “they are so 
much larger and handsomer than figs.” 
\s the wife advised quinces the man took 
figs, and when he was asked by the pasha 
to stand in the corner while the figs were 
one by one thrown at his head, he said 
to himself, “What a mercy that I did not 
follow the advice of my wife.” 


Yet, on the serious side of life, Mo- 


AMERICAN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


TURKEY 


hammedanism recognizes the rights and 
privileges of our sisters behind the lat- 
tices in at least one respect, and that is 
in regard to property. Turkish law 
leaves women free to hold property, inde- 
pendent of any control, and this is per- 
haps one cause of the sturdiness of 
mental development among them, and 
of their receptiveness and eagerness in 
regard to education. 

The American College for Girls was 
established as a high school in 1871 by 
Americans, with the aim of giving high- 
er Christian education to the women of 
Turkey. Its field was soon extended to 
include the countries of Eastern Europe, 


and in due time the high school became 
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an incorporated college, and received 
also, as a mark of special favor from the 
Sultan, an irade, freeing it from taxa- 
tion for all time. It is situated in Scu- 
tari, on the Asiatic shore of the Bospho- 
rus, overlooking the wonderful harbor of 
the Golden Horn, which is perhaps the 
finest in the world. In the grounds of 
the college violets, roses and pomegran- 
ates blossom in profusion, and from the 
terrace one can distinguish against the 
background of the domes and minarets 
of Stamboul the approach of the steam- 
ers that bring expected visitors, and later 
on one can watch them as they steam 
away again toward the west. In the 
harbor may be seen the flags of all 
nations, but one regrets the fact that the 
American flag is seldom there. All the 
other leading nations keep a gunboat in 
this harbor with its flag flying, as a vis- 
ible protection of their interests in Tur- 
key. America does not, and, as a conse- 
quence, is not considered by the people 
as strong a power as the other nations. 
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The American College for Girls is the 
only cosmopolitan college for women in 
Eastern Europe or Western Asia, and 
students have been enrolled there from 
as many as fifteen different nationalities. 
Thus it comes about that one hears a 
babel of languages in the college halls, 
yet in the classrooms and in social life 
all combine in the use of English, and it 
is wonderful how soon new students un- 
derstand and speak the English language. 
The education of these students cannot 
be complete, however, without a knowl- 
edge of their own language, including 
the ancient and modern forms, and the 
literature. There are, therefore, many 
languages taught in the college—ancient 
and modern Greek, ancient and modern - 
Armenian, Slavic and Bulgarian, Turk- 
ish, Persian and Arabic, French, German 
and Latin. This array of languages does 
not mean that all the students must study 
so many, but that each is expected to be 
thoroly conversant. with the language 
which she uses at home. The require- 
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THE CLASS OF 1907. 
Central figure is Professor Jenkins, Department of History, class teacher. 


ments for entrance to the college are the 
same as in colleges in America, but the 
ancient form of the vernacular of a 
student is accepted for a classic language. 

In other respects the curriculum is 
similar to that of colleges in America, 
with its work in biology and physics, 
English and mathematics, psychology 
and philosophy. The departments of art, 
archeology and history have special ad- 
vantages in the surroundings, so closely 
connected with the rich past of Byzan- 
tium and Asia Minor, and offer attrac- 
tions to Western as well as Eastern stu- 
dents. There is a strong musical depart- 
ment in the college, which adds greatly 
to the college life, and offers also occa- 
sional concerts to the public, 

Oriental girls lend themselves easily to 
all that belongs to the esthetic side of 
academic training, and give very grace- 
ful entertainments of different kinds. 
One of the literary societies presented 
“Cranford” last year, to the satisfaction 
even of the English part of the audience, 
and the Greek classes have several times 
given dramas in ancient Greek, among 
others “Antigone,” “Medea” and “Iphi- 
genia in Tauris.” When the latter was 
given, there were many prominent 
Greeks present, who said that the drama 
was wonderfully well staged and pre- 
sented. The music of the choruses was 
written by a Greek who has made an 


tries. 


exhaustive study of the music of the 
ancient Greek drama. 

The graduates of the college are of 
twelve different nationalities, and some 
of them are notable in their various coun- 
One of the Turkish graduates has 
translated a book from English to Turk- 
ish, “The Mother in the Home,” of 
which a thousand copies were distributed 
among the wives of the soldiers, and 
which so pleased his Majesty that he 
conferred a decoration upon the author. 
This book has lately been in demand as 
a textbook in some of the schools of 
Southern Russia. This woman has other 
books also ready for publication, and she 
has written from time to time for the 
Turkish press. She is the only Moham- 
medan woman in the Turkish Empire 
holding the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
but she is not the only writer, as there 
is.a strong movement at the present time 
among Mohammedan women of the 
higher classes in the direction of culture 
of all kinds. 

Two graduates of the college are in 
Albania, a province of Turkey, where 
the people are so illiterate that they are 
called by the Turks “the bookless.” 
These two women, Sevastia and Paras- 
keve Kyrias, are at the head of a fine 
boarding school for girls, the place in 
Albania where Albanian girls are taught 
in their own language, and for this pur- 
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pose many of the textbooks now in the 
school have been translated from English 
to Albanian. 

An Armenian alumna is a graduate of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in Chicago, and is now practicing medi- 
cine in a city in Asia Minor, and another 
is carrying on a college settlement under 
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A Greek graduate, Cleonike Clonari, 
is at the head of a hospital for childrer 
in Athens, which is under the patronage 
of Princess Sophie, the wife of the 
Crown Prince of Greece. Miss Clonar: 
is from the island of Mitylene, the home 
of Sappho, where, six hundred years be- _ 
fore Christ, there was a school of music 


THE ART CLASS. 


circumstances of great personal sacrifice 
in a remote village of Asia Minor. Her 
work includes teaching simple industrial 
arts, classes in reading for both men and 
women, and very many other things. 
The men of the village, for instance, 


came to her and asked her to explain the * 


cause of the seasons and of day and 
night; she is accordingly giving lessons 
in elementary astronomy, using a large 
squash for the earth with its flattened 
poles, and a small squash for the moon, 
and a lamp for the sun. As the result 
of her work the village must soon have 
improved moral and industrial condi- 
tions. 


and poetry for women, carried on by the 
greatest of all women poets. Miss 
Clonari studied nursing in the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital; thus she is 
bringing to bear upon her work iti 
Athens the results of a complete Amer 
ican training. 

The influence of the alumnz has beer 
very widespread. Twice it has happenec 
that a Hungarian has stood among the 
recipients of the degrees on commence- 
ment day, and this year there will be a 
Servian graduate for the first time. 
Graduates of this college have had their 
share in producing the rapid transforma- 
tion which Bulgaria has undergone dur- 
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ing the last thirty years, as the college 
is very popular in that enterprising little 
country, and often receives as students 
the daughters of its highest officials. The 
college has affiliated officially with the 
Department of Public Instruction in 
Bulgaria, with the intention of doing the 
utmost possible in education for the Bul- 
garian people, and this year, of the one 
hundred resident students in the college, 
forty are Bulgarians, who come, many 
of them, from a great distance. Russian 
students are also beginning to attend the 
college, altho there have been as yet no 
Russian graduates. 

Two years ago a great fire destroyed 
one of the principal buildings, including 
more than half of the general equipment 
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controlled. This is in great contrast to 
the hysterical tendencies of many of 
their sisters in the Orient, for in a time 
of sudden crisis in an Eastern household 
it is not unusual that the mother in the 
family presents the greatest problem, 
often throwing herself upon the floor in 
violent hysterics, and being usually rather 
stout and heavy to move, gives perhaps 
more trouble than fire or earthquake, or 
whatever is the cause of the disturbance. 
The sight of the students of the college, 
walking two by two, half clad, but per- 
fectly self possessed, thru the streets of 
Scutari the night of the fire was a won- 
derful revelation to the people in the 
houses on either side of the street thru 
which they passed, and the story of this 


THE BIOLOGY CLASS. 


and dormitory accommodations of the 
college. Picture a long procession of 
half clad girls in the unpaved and badly 
lighted streets of Scutari, hurrying away 
on a winter’s night from the scene of 
confusion to a place of protection; all 
that many of them possess is in the burn- 
ing building, yet they are calm and self- 


remarkable result of college education 
for girls spread so rapidly over the city 
that we heard it from Pera, on the Euro- 
pean side of the Bosphorus, early the 
next day. The students returned in the 
morning to a dismantled college. Among 
them was a young Slav girl from a 
wealthy family who had quickly donned 
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a gymnastic suit when she fled from the 
burning house. 

_ “Why, Jedila,” said one of the pro- 
fessors to her, “did you save only that 
gymnastic suit?” 

“Oh, that does not matter,” replied the 
young girl, “but I am so sorry that the 
college is burned.” 

A father of one of the students who 
lost everything came on from his home 
on the borders of Greece. Sincere regret 
was expressed to him by the president 
of the college that his daughter had lost 
all her clothing. 

“Madame,” he replied, “the shops in 
town are full of clothes, but supposing 
that I had lost my daughter, what then!” 

Since the loss of the principal dormi- 
tory the college is not able to receive all 
who wish to enter, and many students 
are being turned away. The building 
which was destroyed has not yet been 
replaced, as the trustees plan to rebuild 
on a larger scale, in order that this col- 
lege for women in the near Orient may 
be adequate to all the demands upon it 
from Turkey and surrounding countries. 

Plans for the future include improved 


facilities in the general academic work. 
This college must lead in education for 
women in that part of the world. A 
strong pedagogical department is much 
needed, as teachers are in demand for 


schools of all classes and grades. For 
example, one of the graduates of the 
college is at present in charge of the 
biology and chemistry in a school in Bul- 
garia, and, in fact, more than half of the 
graduates have taught for a longer or 
shorter time in different schools. These 
teachers who are sent out from the col- 
lege receive training of the highest 
grade. The college also plans to unite 
with Dr. Thomas S. Carrington in a 
training school for nurses, which it is 
hoped will eventually develop into a 
medical department. Dr. Carrington is 
at the head of the American Hospital in 
Constantinople and his medical work in 
Turkey is well known. There is peculiar 
need of medical work among the women 
in the harems, whose sufferings we can- 
not easily picture. 

A doctor of my acquaintance was once 
passing a house from which violent 
screams were heard. 
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“What is the matter?” he asked a 
servant of the house. 

“The hanum is ill,” was the reply. 

“IT am a doctor,” he. replied, “and I 
should be glad to come in and help the 
hanum.” 

The servant went inside to consult his 
master, and on returning, said: 

“My; master wishes that his wife may 
die before she may see a man doctor,” 
and, as a matter of fact, the woman died. 
Altho this was an extreme case, yet the 
opening for medical work among the 
women is large beyond the power of lan- 
guage to express. 

The college also plans to affiliate with 
American colleges in offering advanced 
work in archeology in connection with 
the wonderful opportunities for that kind 
of research in Asia Minor. A thoroly 
equipped preparatory school is also a 
necessity, with teaching of simple indus- 
trial arts included in the program,- Such 
a college for women as we have de- 
scribed in all its equipment would add 
very much to the charm of the Bospho- 
rus, making it a center not only of natu- 
ral beauty, but of intelJectual privilege. 

Nazr-eddin-Hoja, the great Turkish 
satirist, tells the following story: 

“On one occasion he saw twelve women sit- 
ting on a bank beside a stream, waiting to 
cross. Seeing their forlorn condition, he of- 
fered to take all across on his back for twelve 
coppers (that is, a cent apiece). 

“All went well until he started with the tenth 
woman, who rolled off into the stream and was 
drowned. After returning for the other two, 
he fovnd all the women weeping and wailing 
on the other side. ‘Foolish women,’ he cried, 
‘why do you lament? Do you not know that I 
shall take off one copper, and charge only 
eleven?’” 

The graduates of the American College 
for Girls have proved that the value of 


_ human beings is increased by education, 


and more and more. the power of the 
trained woman will be felt in the school, 
in the hospital, in the press and in thou- 
sands of cultured homes. We must give 
our best to the girls of the Orient in 
intellectual, moral and religious training, 
studying the special needs of the situa- 
tion, and. producing a result that will be 
creative and will show itself in improved 
social, economic and spiritual conditions 
in the national life of the East. 





Premonition 


BY LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH 


WHEN you and I have sailed away 
Across the sunlit sea, 
If you should have a last regret, 
Should search my eyes to find them wet, 
There would be nothing I could say, 
No prayer that I might dare to pray, 
Just silence for my plea. 


When you and I have touched the strand 
Where all our fancies bloom, 

Your garden walks, your soul retreats, 

Shall fold you from the summer heats; 

And so I seem to see you stand 

With rapt, strange eyes in that far land 
Of asphodel perfume. 


When I have given you all and set 

Your life in its delight, 
Dear heart, dear heart, if you should sigh 
While some dead memory drew your eye— 
I could not ask you to forget; 
I am not all your life, and yet 

My. day were then made night. 


Drake University, Des Mores, Ia. 
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The Christ of the Andes 


BY CAROLINA HUIDOBRO 


[In the issue of THe InpEPeNDENT of October sth, 1905, Sefiora de Costa contributed 
an article telling how she was instrumental in placing the statue of Christ on the summit of 
the Andes in commemoration of the peace treaty between Argentina and Chile. At that time 
she had already in mind the establishment of a hermitage near the statue where monks 
from St. Bernard could aid the travelers crossing the Andes during the winter. As this is 
the most practicable pass between Chile and Argentina there will always be herders crossing 
with their cattle and flocks, even after the railroad is finished in 1910. The following arti- 
cle shows that Sefiora de Costa’s dream has finally been realized. Sefiorita Huidobro is a 
Chilean and has now for some years resided in the United States, where she has been en- 
deavoring, with great success, to bring the two continents nearer together by telling of the 
real conditions in South America. She has contributed frequently to the magazines articles 
on her home countries and is in great requisition as a lecturer on South America.—Enp1ror.] 


HE two most southern republics of and Argentina were brought fofward. 
T Away up on the very crest of the 
Andes, where the travelers who go 

from Argentina 


meet with those who 


this hemisphere, Chile and Argen- 
tina, are the first in the history 
of nations to have, 
at the beginning of 


this great century, 
stood for universal 
peace, and given a 
tangible example to 
the whole world of 
what can be avoided 
by arbitration, even 
tho two nations may 
be on the verge of 
a bloody war; and it 
was only just that 
a fitting recognition 
of this great fact 
should have been 
made at the last 
Hague Conference, 
when the treaties 
between Chile 


SENORA ANGELA OLIVIERA CEZAR DE 
COSTA. 


come from Chile, 
buffeted by the 
snows, raising its re- 
deeming cross and 
piercing the mists of 
evening, stands the 
great bronze statue 
of “The Christ of 
the Andes”—and can 
aught be more sig- 
nificant? It was 
cast from molten 
cannon, placed there 
by the efforts of the 
noble women of 
Argentina thru the 
initiative of Sefiora 
Angela de Oliviera 
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BLESSING THE CORNER-STONE. 
The monastery is to be erected a few feet beyond the cross in the middle distance to the memory of travelers 
who were frozen to death crossing the Andes last winter. 


Cézar de Costa, in that solemn and memo- 
rable hour which augured well for the 
peace of South America, when Chileans 


and Argentines met and fraternized, and’ 


the treaties of amnesty, arbitration and 
disarmament were consummated, thus 
finally settling a long-time dispute over 
boundaries, which not only involved the 
great watersheds of the Cordilleras, but 
the sovereignty over 83,000 square miles 
of territory. And it is a coincidence that 
two great nations of the East lately re- 
sorted to the sword in order to settle the 
rights over Korea,. also a territory of 
83,000 square miles. 

Since both great republics are alike 
in tradition, history and destiny ever 
since the glorious days of independence 
to those of progress and prosperity 
which the future offers, war between 
Chile and Argentina would have been 
fratricidal. It was the great Argen- 
tine soldier-patriot, San Martin, the real 
George Washington of South American 
independence, who marched his armies 


over the Andes early in the last century 
to the succor of the almost vanquished 
Chileans and gained ultimate victory 
over the Spaniards in April, 1818, which 
makes it significantly fitting that on the 
22d day of last February a pilgrimage 
should have been made from Argentina 
to the foot of the great peace monument. 
with the purpose of there consecrating 
the flag of the South American Associa- 
tion of International and Universal 
Peace, recently founded by the same 
Sefiora Oliviera de Costa, with the same 
prevailing spirit which inspired the 
heroes of peace and independence when 
they passed there over a century ago— 
the spirit of the Prince of Peace, to the 
symbol of which, at its unveiling the 
13th day of March, 1904, over 3,000 per- 
sons assembled. The venerable Fray 
Marcolino del C. Benavente, Bishop of 
Cuyo, who first thought of the Christ 
statue as a fitting way in which to com- 
memorate another century of Christian- 
ity, offered up a solemn mass and then 
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blessed the peace flag, which embodies 
the colors of all the flags of the two 
Americas, embroidered in gold, with lau- 
rels and palms. On one side a large sun 
is seen, while on the reverse a white 
dove; at the top is the motto, “Paz da 
todas las naciones” (‘Peace to all na- 
tions’’), 

Among the sponsors to this ceremony 
we find General Roca, ex-President of 
Argentina, and Sefior Luis Maria Drago, 
of Drago Doctrine fame, and whose voice 
was heard at the last great Hague Con- 
ference. This part of the ceremony end- 
ed, a few feet only from the Christ 
statue, at an elevation of nearly 14,450 
feet above sea level, was laid the corner- 
stone of an “ermita’’—a house of refuge 
for travelers in the winter months, a con- 
vent similar to that of St. Bernard, on 
the Alps, and, according to Sefiora Cos- 
ta’s plan, to be presided over by monks 
from St. Bernard. Strong electric lights 
from high poles will cast their rays over 
the cafions and valleys, and the almost 
human St. Bernard dogs will aid the 
good monks in their work of rescue. 





| 








THE NEW SOUTH AMERICAN PEACE FLAG. 
The Bishop of Cuyo and Sefiora de Costa. 


Again, it was thru the efforts of Sefiora 
de Costa that the land for the hermitage 














AT THE FOOT OF THE STATUE. 
The Bishop blessing the corner-stone. Sefior de Costa standing at his right. Flag of the new South Amer- 


ican Peace Association used for the first time. 





Ex-President Roca is the president of it. 
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was given by Sefior Carlos Gonzalez, of 
Mendoza, and since verified by the Pacific 
Railway (Trans-Andean). 

Who shall gainsay the future of it all? 
A simple ceremony in the extreme, wit- 
nessed by less than one hundred faithful 
souls, on this great height and where 
stands the first monument to Peace, on 
whose pedestal we read: 

“Se desplomaran antes estas montafias que 
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chilenos y argentinos rompan la paz que 
han jurado a los piés del Cristo Redentor.” 
(Sooner shall these mountains crumble unto 
dust than Chileans and Argentines break the 
peace which at the feet of Christ the Redeemer 
they have sworn to maintain.) 

Surely this is the sentiment which to- 
day should stand as the very cornerstone 
of the great peace movement, not only in 
South America, but in the entire world. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Governor Hughes’s New Book“ 


BY GENERAL STEWART L. WOODFORD, LL.D. 


Ex-MINISTER TO SPAIN AND PRESIDENT OF THE HucHes Leacue oF THE Uwniten States 


HAVE been looking carefully thru 
| the addresses and speeches of Gov- 
ernor Hughes, collected by THE 
INDEPENDENT, just published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, and with an introduction 
by President Schurman of Cornell. This 
book is a timely contribution to present 
civic and political needs. I have known 
Governor Hughes from his early man- 
hood, and each year he grows larger in 
the thought of our people. He is cer- 
tainly a unique figure in our public life. 
He has many of the personal character- 
istics of Washington; he is always dig- 
nified and yet always kind; he is wise, 
patient, brave; he makes up his mind 
very slowly, and sits in judgment on 
himself and his own opinions more judi- 
cially than any man I have ever known. 
When he has to act promptly he acts 
with a soldier’s instinct; but he always 
withholds decision, if he can, until he can 
look at the given question from both 
sides and be sure that he is acting from 
judgment and not impulse. 

His addresses and speeches as pub- 
lished in this book give almost exact 
photographs of the real man. During 
the last two months I have been some- 
what closely associated with him in the 
matter of his possible Presidential nomi- 
nation, and have learned to know and 
appreciate his modesty, his courage and 
his conscience. I do not believe there 
lives a man to whom he has ever sug- 

*Addresses and Papers of Charles Evans Hughes, 
Governor of New York, 1906-1908. With an intro- 


duction by Jacob Gould Schurman, President of 
Cornell University. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


-to him I believe he will 


gested any desire to be nominated for the 
Presidency. In this there is no affecta- 
tion, no playing of a part. More than 
any man in our generation he holds to 
the old Washington idea that public of- 
fice is a public trust, which no man is 
compelled to seek, and which, when con- 
ditions permit, no man should lightly or 
selfishly decline. Every public duty 
which has so far come to him has come 
without personal solicitation. | Every 
public duty has been accepted modestly, 
resolutely. And every public duty has 
been discharged with the single purpose 
of serving the State and the people. 
Should the Presidential nomination come 
be elected. 
Should it be withheld, he will be relieved 
of an unsought and heavy burden, and 
will not have one moment of regret. 

As I have said, these speeches reveal 
the man. They should be widely read 
and studied. They will be an uplift to 
our young men in this time of graft and 
self-seeking. It is certainly a large ex- 
ample for good citizenship when a man 
named for the Presidency keeps himself 
at his present official work and dail\ 
duty, leaving all effort in his behalf to 
others, and doing nothing for himself. 
This is the highest ideal of democratic 
citizenship. Years ago a great America 
said: “The Presidency is an office which 
no citizen should seek and no citizen 
should decline.” In Governor Hughes 
this ideal of the days of the early Re- 
public lives again. 


New Yorx City. 





Proper Banking Legislation 


BY FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


Vice-PRESIDENT OF THE NaTIoNAL City BANK 


1907, measured by whatever 

standard one may choose—meas- 
ured either by the direct financial losses, 
by the disorganization of industry, by the 
destruction of confidence or by the dis- 
couragement of thrift—makes it one of 
the great calamities of history, the bur- 
den of which has by no means been con- 
fined to wealth alone. That burden falls 
with severity on every class and on all 
sections. 

Financial crises have occurred with 
such periodic regularity in the United 
States that many have, with Mohamme- 
dan stolidity, come to regard them as 
“the will of Allah,” and to look alike 
upon banking panics and crop failures as 
dispensations of an inscrutable Provi- 
dence, just as we once regarded visita- 
tions of plagues and fevers. 

In no other great nation of the world 
are such financial catastrophes regularly 
enacted. Nowhere else may be found an 
important financial system subject to 
such violent turbulence as is the money 
market of the United States. 

If there is any lesson to be learned 
from history, then there is none clearer 
than that the financial system of this 
country inadequately fulfils its functions 
and ineffectively serves the interests of 
commerce and industry. If there is any 
lesson to be learned from experience and 
example there is none more obvious than 
that the other great nations have evolved 


TS cost of the financial crisis of 


orderly systems of finance which, in their: 


application to the problems of banking 
and currency, are immeasurably superior 
to our own, and that there are no inher- 
ent reasons in the position of our affairs 
which would: prevent our profiting by 
their experience and example. 

If these general statements are true, if 
their force is not exaggerated, then there 
can be few subjects that are of greater 
importance for general public considera- 
tion. If the crisis, the effects of which 
still surround us, has been a national 
calamity ; if similar crises have come, and 


under unchanged conditions are likely to 
continue to come, with periodic regular- 
ity; if intelligent examination indicates 
that such disturbances bear no relation 
of necessity to general commercial devel- 
opment; if the example of other nations 
working under financial systems different 
from ours shows comparative freedom 
from such crises, then clearly it is time 
to give to these somewhat intricate prob- 
lems the consideration which their im- 
portance merits. 

The fundamental proposition which I 
first wish ‘to establish in regard to all 
commercial banking is that the business 
of the modern bank is almost solely the 
exchange of credit; to use a homely but 
clear phrase, the swapping of credits. 
The business of a bank is not in the main 
the reception of money and its safe keep- 
ing, nor is it the loaning of money. The 
money transactions of a bank are, under 
ordinary conditions, comparatively insig- 
nificant ; almost its entire business con- 
sists of receiving from its customers their 
evidences of indebtedness, which have a 
narrow currency, and giving to those 
customers in exchange the bank’s evi- 
dences of indebtedness, which have ‘a 
wide currency. Thése evidences of a 
bank’s indebtedness are, then, transferred 
from one individual to another and from 
one bank to another, and in that way the 
credits created serve the purpose of the 
medium of exchange by which, perhaps, 
95 per cent. of the exchange transactions 
of commerce take place. 

It is a misconception to suppose that a 
bank first accumulates deposits and then 
loans them out to borrowers. The opera- 
tion is the reverse. The bank first makes 
a loan to the borrower and in so doing 
creates a deposit. The borrower ex- 
changes his credit, his evidence of in- 
debtedness, for the bank’s credit, a de- 
posit balance. The creation of these 
credits has relation to production. Their 
liquidation is related to consumption. If 
production increases, the demand for this 
exchange of individual credit for bank 
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credit increases; and the indebtedness in- 
curred is liquidated as the articles upon 
which the financial credit was based enter 
into consumption. 

The manufacturer buys raw material 
and in order that he may pay for it ex- 
changes his credit for the bank’s credit. 
The raw material is converted into a fin- 
ished product and sold, and by its sale 
the means are provided by which the in- 
debtedness may be liquidated. The mer- 
chant who in turn buys the manufac- 
tured product may exchange his credit 
for the bank credit which he will use to 
make the purchase ; and when in turn he 
sells to the retailer or to the consumer, 
he provides the means for the liquidation 
of his indebtedness. That is the true 
business of a modern bank. It swaps its 
credit, which has a wide currency, for the 
credit of its customers, and the bank de- 
posits thus created become the medium 
of exchange for the greater part of the 
transactions of commerce. 

Obviously erroneous is the conception 
that so-called deposits represent an 
actual deposit of money. When the na- 
ture of fundamental banking transac- 


tions is understood, the error. is made. 


plain; but the conception is a persistent 
one, and confuses much discussion of 
banking questions. There is compara- 
tively little money deposited in a bank. 
No person can say that he has money on 
deposit. What he has is a credit on the 
bank’s ledger. Such money as the bank 
holds belongs to the bank rather than 
directly to the depositor. 

Resolved to its simplest analysis, the 
main figures in a bank’s statement are. on 
the one side, the totals of the promises 
of individuals to pay the bank money, 
and on the other side the promises of the 
bank to pay the individuals money. The 
one results from the other. The one has 
been exchanged for the other. Now 
while this accumulation of evidences of 
indebtedness, this total of credits called 
deposits, are promises to pay money, 
they become in the aggregate an amount 
vastly greater than all the money that 
might by any possibility be available for 
such purposes. It should be evident that 
it is not possible nor desirable that a bank 
should keep itself in a position to pay in 
money all its deposits if demanded at 
once; just so it is evident that its cus- 
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tomers could not redeem in money their 
promises to pay the bank if such demand 
should be made by all banks at once. 
There is a co-operative quality in the 
functions of a bank which should be un- 
derstood by the bank’s customers, and, 
whether understood or not, must be ac- 
cepted by them; as, for instance, in a 
time of panic, when they have impressed 
upon their minds that no matter how 
solvent a bank may be it cannot possibly 
be in a position to redeem all the credits 
that are evidenced on its books in cash 
at a given time. 

This co-operative quality ought to be 
more clearly understood by bank cus- 
tomers. They are clear enough in their 
desire to enjoy the advantages of the 
modern banking system. They wish to 
convert their credit into a credit that 
may be used as a generally acceptable 
medium of exchange. They expect to 
share in the profits from the use of cap- 
ital temporarily idle in the hands of its 
owners. They demand the facilities 
which the banking system offers them 
for making credits instantly and cheaply 
available at distant points from their 
places of business. But even tho they 
gain all these advantages they frequent- 
ly see with indistinctness-that they them- 
selves must play their part in the finan- 
cial mechanism; that they must recog- 
nize the co-operative nature of the sys- 
tem and comprehend that so-called de- 
posits are not deposits of money, but are 
the book entries resulting from an inter- 


- change of credits, and that they are of a 


nature where their wholesale redemption 
at a particular time is impossible. 

One of the principal functions of 
money is that of a medium of.exchange. 
In the modern system of finance, how- 
ever, money is only so used in petty 
transactions. In transactions important 
in amount money is seldom or never the 
medium of exchange, the medium in 
such cases being bank credits. As | 
have said before, it is estimated that 95 
per cent. in value of all commercial ex- 
changes are effected by an interchange 
of bank credits rather than by the use of 
money. It is, of course, obvious that a 
bank credit must be related to money, 
and in the ordinary course must be re- 
deemable in money. It is for this rea- 
son that a bank, after giving its custom- 
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ers credit upon its books, permits its 
credits freely to be transferred from one 
customer to another, and agrees to honor 
the credit upon demand by redeeming it 
in money. The bank must keep itself in 
a position to fulfil that obligation by hav- 
ing constantly in its vault an amount of 
money equal at least to all of the ordi- 
nary demands that may be made on it. 
All banks must, therefore, hold a cash re- 
serve against deposit liabilities. The 
minimum amount of that reserve in re- 
lation to the deposit liabilities may be 
fixed by law, as in the case of national 
banks, or it may be left to the discretion 
of the bankers, as is permitted by the 
laws of some States. Ordinarily it may 
be anticipated that the amount deposited 
in a bank will equal approximately the 
amount withdrawn. The reserves are 
held against those unusual occasions 
when demands predominate. Reserves 
are the only part of the bank’s assets 
which can immediately be used to pay off 
depositors. Should the predominance of 
demand develop into a run on a bank, 
its ability to meet the situation must de- 
pend upon its reserves, plus the amount 
of its assets that may be quickly con- 
verted into cash. 

Reserves, however, have another ex- 
tremely important function. They fur- 
nish a natural and necessary check to 
inflation. Were there no immediate ne- 
cessity for the redemption in cash of any 
portion of a bank’s promises to pay, the 
bank, so long as it found customers who 
would borrow and whose obligations it 
was willing to take in exchange for its 
own, could go on indefinitely expanding 
its liabilities. The relation which must 
be maintained between total deposit 
obligations and cash reserves forms a 
definite check upon such inflation. Un- 
der proper banking methods deposits 
cannot expand without a proportionate 
increase of gold reserves. 

Conversely, supposing a bank’s book 
credits to have expanded to the limit per- 
mitted by the legal relation between de- 
posits and reserves, then if the reserve 
be reduced and the bank is without means 
to make good from outside sources the 
deficit in reserve, it must meet the situa- 
tion by the calling of loans. It must in- 
duce its customers to cancel a portion of 
the bank’s indebtedness to them, thru the 
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bank, on its part cancelling an equal 
amount of the customers’ indebtedness 
to it. 

This intimate relation between loans, 
deposits and reserve is an extremely im- 
portant one to comprehend. Most people 
are, of course, famliiar with the legisla- 
tion concerning it and I will recall it in 
but the briefest words. Under our Na- 
tional Banking Law banks in the three 
central reserve cities are required to hold 
a reserve in lawful money equal to 25 
per cent. of their net deposit liabilities in 
their vaults. Banks in the forty reserve 
cities must also hold a reserve equal to 
25 per cent. of their deposit liabilities, but 
they may keep half of their reserve on 
deposit in banks in central reserve cities. 
Banks located in neither the reserve nor 
the central reserve cities are required to 
keep reserves equal to 15 per cent. of 
their deposits, altho only two-fifths of that 
reserve must be in their vaults and three- 
fifths may be with their reserve agents 
either in reserve cities or central reserve 
cities. 

As one of the primary objects in the 
organization and operation of a bank is 
to earn profits for the stockholders, and 
as under ordinary conditions these profits 
are increased in proportion to the size of 
the loan account of the bank, it is natural 
that banks will habitually run with their 
loan account as large as possible; that is 
to say, they will swap their credit for 
their customers’ credit. until the. total 
credits which have been granted on their 
books bear as high a relation as the law 
will permit to the cash reserves which 
they hold in their vaults. The governing 
factors are the ability of the bank to 
make what it regards as safe and profit- 
able loans and its ability to secure and 
hold cash reserve which will sustain the 
proper legal ratio to the credits it thus 
creates and calls deposits. 

Two consequences of enormous im- 
portance to the whole community flow 
from the condition of affairs which has 
been set forth. One is that to avoid dan- 
gerous inflation bank reserves must be 
maintained in gold or its equivalent. It 
seems to me obvious that the danger 
which would follow the plan which many 
bankers favor; of counting in reserve 
the notes of other national banks, would 
be extreme. Such action would break off 
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the inter-relation of volume of credit to 
the gold stock, and would open the door 
to an inflation which would be limited 
only by the bounds that the laws might 
place upon the issue of bank notes. 
These limits are now marked by the total 
of interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States and the total capital of the 
banks. Should the law remain un- 
changed it is easy to see how some na- 
tional disturbance might sharply increase 
the total of interest-bearing obligations, 
create a basis for dangerous inflation, re- 
sult in extraordinary exports of gold, and 
bring our whole financial system face to 
face with a crisis at the very moment 
when such a crisis might be most dan- 
gerous to the life of the nation. What- 
ever new legislation we may have should 
always keep embodied in it the principle 
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that a bank reserve must be definitely re- 
lated to the stock of gold. 

The other important consequence to 
which I have referred follows from the 
fact that while two of the fundamental 
qualities of money are that it must be a 
medium of exchange and a store of value, 
its use for either of these purposes is a 
varying one. Under the development of 
our banking system very little money is 
ordinarily used as a store of value. Oc- 
casionally, when confidence is disturbed, 
distrust of banks widespread, and panic 
conditions prevail, that function of 
money assumes the utmost consequence. 
If the disposition to use money as a store 
of value increases, that is to say, if 
hoarding becomes general, the entire 
credit fabric may fall in ruin. 

(Concluded next week.) 

New York City. 


Religious Overlapping’’—Testimony 


of Our Readers 


{In our issue of April 9th Mr. Alfred J. Kennedy gave the sad story of an over-churched 


town in Minnesota. 


He showed what had been the waste of missionary money in a com- 


munity quite able to support its own religious institutions were it not for the pernicious 
rivalry of sects calling themselves Christian. 
and we publish herewith some of the comments sent to us, unable for lack of space to 
print many others. A pastor in that town recognized the description and his is the first of 


these replies. 


That article has attracted much attention 


Very valuable is the discussion by a secretary of a leading Home Mission 


Board. Just one letter did we receive defending the multiplicity of sects, and that one 


we include.—Ep1Tor. ] 


He Recognizes the Portrait. 


The article on “Church Overlapping” in 
your issue of the goth inst. has brought cheer 
to the heart of one who is struggling with the 
local problem. We had no difficulty in recog- 
nizing our own portrait, and do not feel proud. 

We should welcome joint effort on the part 
of the denominations represented to cut off 
appropriations made to the two existing or- 
ganizations. 

We should be glad if one denomination 
could present its unused building to the city 
for use as a public library, and that another 
could give its building, now going to ruin, to 
be transformed into a dwelling for a minister, 
and that all would pray for grace and wisdom, 
which is so much needed in order to have a 
Church that can make available for the people 

“all things that pertain unto life and god- 
liness.” 
Tue Reswent ENGLISH MINISTER OF 
“Y.,” MINN. 


A Defense of “Overlapping.” 


In my opinion, the statistics furnished by 
Mr. A. J. Kennedy prove the opposite of his 
contention. They prove that the best years 
for his illustrative town were those in which 
all the four evangelical churches had pastors 
and the machinery of each was going. I refer 
to the years 1890 and 1891. Then the mem- 
bership was largest—213, and the churches’ 
contribution to pastors’ salaries the greatest— 
$2,075; yet competition between the churches 
was then supposedly at its hight. Since the 
closing of the Episcopalian church in 1892 
there has been a gradual decline in the town’s 
church membership. When the Methodist 
church was closed in 1903 there was another 
slump. If competition was a bad thing for 
this community, then the less of it the better, 
and yet, in 1906, with two churches closed and 
no longer —_———e the town’s church metn- 
bership was but 83, and the contributions 
$1,000. Reduce the competition still more by 
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closing one of the two remainin - &. churches, 
and the above mathematical an would 
give about 30 members and $500 soatibaniaie. 

In the year 1890 there were 575 American 
born persons in the town. 

In 1905 there were 475 of American de- 
scent. 

In 1890 the total contribution of 575 persons 
was $2,075, an average of $3.60. 

In 1906 the total contribution of 475 persons 
was $1,000, an average of $2.10. 

In 1890, out of 575 persons, 213 were mem- 
bers . the churches of the town, or I in every 
2.2. In 1906, out of 475 persons, 83 were 
members of the churches, or I in every 5.7. 

In 1890, when the mission societies contrib- 
uted 9725 to the town, there were 213 mem- 
bers. In 1906, when mission societies gave 
$300, there were but 83 members. 

Therefore, the largest membership, heaviest 
contribution by local members, heaviest con- 
tribution by mission boards, and time of 
greatest competition—all these four things 
were contemporaneous and coincident. 

All four evangelical churches should have 
been kept open and at work to their full 
—— and with four pastors. 

. Because four men at a salary of $700 each 
can do more good than one man at $2,000. 
The four will go to see more sick people, hold 
more religious conversations, teach more 
Sunday school classes, preach more sermons, 
lead more .prayer meetings, act as spiritual 
policemen in more sections of the town, than 
one man, and by discussion among themselves 
come to a wiser decision as to any moral or 
spiritual crisis in the town than one man with 
his own judgment could come to. 

2. In these days, when men in all lines of 
work are trying to find and are content with 
1 living wage, it is better that four should 
have a salary of $700 than for one man to have 
the whole work at $2,000. It is better for the 
country, for this is a poor man’s, a common 
man’s country. ~It is better for the community, 
for the $2,000 man.will be above the average 
of his congregation, will spend half his salary 
for necessities and the rest for luxuries, where- 
as the $700 man will be on the level of his 
parishioners and most of his salary will be 
spent well within the line of necessities. 

3. One man with all the work upon him will 
not have the time for study which four men, 
with one-fourth the work each, would have. 
and it is study, not so much travel or luxu- 
ties, which makes the preacher.. From these 
four men studying to show themselves work- 
men that need not to be ashamed there is more 
likelihood of some great preacher coming 
than there would be were there just one of 
the four doing the whole work of a com- 
munity, rushing from weddings to funerals, 
from banquets to sick calls—always in a 
hurry. . 

4. One united church in a town is so likely 
to be captured by a wealthy and worldly 
clique, who will select officials in accord with 
their wishes and form rules acording to their 
own taste. In my opinion the Roman Cath- 
olic Church fell into corruption in the Middle 
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Ages not so much because of its religious 
tenets as from its monopoly of religion in 
each town. 

My conclusion is—Open the closed doors, 
send an evangelist to the town, don’t be afraid 
of competition, and give more generously. 

A Home Missionary. 


ed 
Religious Tiddledewinks. 


I began my ministry in a small town in 
Kansas of 600 people. We had four church 
buildings, six religious organizations, seven 
resident preachers, the representatives of 
twenty-two denominations and very little reli- 
gion. Money was wasted and my salary of 
$400 mostly behind. I was told I ought to 
make sacrifices, but I found I was not sacri- 
ficing for God and humanity, but for denomi- 
national rivalry and stupidity. I was pastor 
of a church in North Dakota in a town of 
1,200 people, in which we had eight anes. 
‘Lhere were only 300 English-speaking peo 
end for these there were four churches. ‘“" 
of the buildings was abandoned and rotted 
down. A second was closed and a third haa 
services only at long intervals. The fourth of 
the English churches, the Congregational, had 
survived out of the wreck and decay, but the 
feuds and rivalries engendered in the elim- 
inating process had alienated and embittered 
people, and very few attended the surviving 
church. We bought a parsonage with mis- . 
sionary aid. The preacher put $100 of his own 
money into the price, then painted the build- 
ing with three coats of paint, the church only 
paying for cost of part of the paint materials. 

The preacher’s salary of $800 ran nearly a 
year behind. The church has not yet paid up, 
tho the preacher left nearly a year ago. And 
now the church wishes to deduct rent of 
above parsonage in settlement! And they are 
not poor people in that town, either. In this 
town sectarianism went to seed and religion 
among the English people has about died out. 
What does God care about our hair-splitting 
divisions? The difference between pouring 
water on a man’s head or holding him in the 
water until the water runs out of his shoes 
is religiously about as important as the differ- 
ence between tweedledee and tweedledum. We 
are playing at our religious tiddledewinks, 
while humanity is staggering down the dark 
ways of human sin and human woe. 


H. V. R. 


OunIo. 


& 
“This Useless Waste of Money.” 


The town which I have in mind is one in which 
my family lived during my boyhood. It is a 
village of 600 inhabitants, located seven miles 
from a railroad, in Southwestern Iowa. At the 
time of which I speak it had about the same 
population that it has now, 600. It had five 
churches — United Presbyterian, Methodist 
Episcopal, Congregational, Wesleyan Method- 
ist and Free Methodist. -These denominations 
all had church buildings and there was also an 
old deserted building which at some former 
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time had been occupied by the “Old School” 
Presbyterians. A small “college” was located 
in the place and was largely supported by the 
United Presbyterians, who had a strong and 
growing congregation. ‘Ihe Methodist Epis- 
copal denomination was also quite strong. Ihe 
churches mentioned were all English churches, 
as there was practically no foreign-born popu- 
lation in the community. ‘The two stronger 
churches mentioned were drawing to some ex- 
tent from the three weaker denominations. 
The Wesleyan Methodist and the Congrega- 
tional churches struggled along and at one 
time considered the proposition of uniting, but 
were prevented from doing so by one vote. I 
do not know whether the former church re- 
ceived missionary society aid or not, but 1 well 
remember the time when such aid was offered 
to and accepted by the Congregational church, 
for my family were members of. that church 
at the time. Missionary society aid was given 
for several years, altho the church was grow- 
ing weaker instead of stronger, the town was 
not growing, and with two strong Protestant 
denominations in the place it would hardly 
seem like the sort of field for which pleas are 
made for home missionary collections. The 
Congregational church has since died, while 
the United Presbyterian church has grown to 
be one of the strongest branches of that de- 
nomination. 

The time has surely come when different de- 
nominations should unite in saying that this 
‘useless waste of money, which is needed so 
badly in Christian work in other places, should 
cease. F. E. Snort. 

Cuicaco, IL. 


at 


A Case of Successful Competition. 
I am acquainted with a minister who, in two 


pastorates, covering thirty-five years, quietly 
and steadily took his stand against the policy 
of religious overlapping. He felt it was an 
exhibition of zeal not according to knowledge 
for his own denomination to go into a com- 
munity with a missionary-supported church 
where the gospel was already fairly well 
preached. To do so was not only contrary to 
worldly prudence, but also, by reason of the 
pauperization of preacher and people, added 
to the reproach of the name of Christ. Even 
in places where’ the financial conditions were 
satisfactory, it seemed to him like putting the 
Master to an open shame when two or three 
churches were planted within gunshot of each 
other and occupying the same territory; and 
the finer the edifices the more they advertised 
to the world our differences ! 

In course of time he moved into a small 
community, where there was only one evan- 


gelical church, and, tho of a different denom- * 


ination, he believed that to be an ideal condi- 
tion, especially when he learned that the peo- 
ple were just able, without help from a mis- 
sionary board, to give the church a decent 
support. But he had not much more than 
unpacked his trunk when he learned that a 
movement was on foot to start another reli- 
gious organization and to join itself to his 
own denomination. When approached in re- 


gard to co-operating with it, he at first said 
he would have nothing to do with it, re- 
peating his objections to increasing the num- 
ber ot churches in sparsely settled communi- 
ties. But, upon investigation, he learned there 
was a large number of non-churchgoers who 
were ready and anxious to give their support, 
by attendance and means, to a new enterprise ; 
that these persons, under no circumstances, 
could be induced to attend the existing church. 
Whereupon he privately interviewed several of 
the leading men of the community, begging 
for a candid expression of opinion, and they 
all, with one exception, expressed their belief 
that, under existing circumstances, it would re- 
dound to the best interests of true religion if 
another church was started. He could not 
refuse to preach the gospel to the twenty-five 
or thirty people who assembled Sunday morn- 
ings, but with the hope that his spirit and 
ministrations would be of such a character that 
all the people might be led to return to the 
already established church. Besides, he hated 
to seem to lend a hand to separation and 
schism. But the new enterprise prospered; a 
Sunday school was organized, and a young 
people’s meeting was established for Sunday 
evenings, with an average attendance of forty. 
The morning congregations have grown from 
twenty-five persons to seventy-five and a hun- 
dred, a marked proportion men, some of whom 
have not attended church for ten or twenty 
years. So the people were united, industrious, 
happy, and business prospered for six months, 
until four months ago, when a church was or- 
ganized with forty members, half of whom 
professed faith in Christ for the first time. 
Now there are forty-seven members, with a 
score, in due season, to follow. This week the 
financial reports were completed, and it ap- 
pears the society, without solicitation or solici- 
tude, has raised $750. And the Sunday school 
has a membership of eighty-nine. 

What about the other church? Has it gone 
to pieces? Oh, no; the members were aroused 
to unwonted zeal ; those who had been miss- 
ing for several years came back; the pews no 
longer left all the work to the pulpit. New 
energy, like an electric fluid, diffused itself 
thru ail departments of the church. Spring- 
tide, with the promise of summer, is in the 
air. So far as I know, the average congrega- 
tions are undiminished, and the usual required 
sum of money, $650, has been raised, it being 
one of three meeting- -houses under the same 
pastor. 

The net results up to date are; $1,400 con- 
tributed for religious purposes in a village 
which hitherto found it difficult to raise $650: 
from two to four times more men, women and 
children attend church than were ever known: 
the standard of piety has been lifted up in the 
daily (domestic and business) lives of many: 
the social atmosphere is sweeter; the sense of 
personal responsibility has been deepened, and 
in prayer meetings we have evidence of 
rhonascetics! And it is the determination of 
the new church not to appeal for aid to a 
missionary board. It has at command a min- 
ister who can cheerfully serve for what the 
people can comfortably raise. And when the 
church hasn’t money enough to pay a minister 
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to come to preach to the people it will go with- 
out the minister, but go on with its Bible 
school and prayer meetings. The sensible offi- 
cers prefer to have an occasional sermon for 
which they can pay rather than regular ser- 
mons paid for by some outside agency. 
N. B. REMICK. 
Prwe Huu, N. Y. 

4 


Two Preachers—Sixty Churchgoers. 


lhe article and the editorial on “Religious 
Overlapping” are most timely. I am _ pastor 
of a little church with a resident membership 
of thirty-five. All my people are workingmen. 
The town has about 700 population and we 
have just dedicated a second church. Some 
une got dissatisfied because of his inability to 
control the political situation and wrote to the 
presiding elder to send a minister to organize 
achurch. That very amiable gentleman looked 
over the field and came to the conclusion that 
they had a work to do here, sent on his man, 
and a new organization was established. 

What has been the result? The religious 
interests of the town have been divided. The 
leading families who undertook to build the 
new church became so tired of the burden 
that they have left the community. The crop 
of animosities and jealousies which has 
sprung up is immense. Many of the best peo- 
ple in the community decline to have anything 
to do with, the religious situation. Both pas- 
tors are preaching to about thirty people every 
Sunday morning. Both get $50 a month. The 
new church was dedicated a few weeks ago. 
The presiding elder and the Governor of the 
State raised in pledges $2,500. Two-thirds of 
these pledges were made by people who could 
ill afford to give them. The town has just 
voted to abolish its saloons. There is not a 
reading room or any decent place of the kind 
where the men can go. The churches look 
upon each other with jealous eyes. If the 
religious people of the town had _ religion 
enough to convert one church into a parish 
house it would mean more to the tewn than 
the “dry” vote, but catch them doing it! 


PASTOR. 
CoLoRADo. . 


& 


Twofold Reply. 

_ Mr. Kennedy’s article in THe INDEPENDENT 
for April oth is well worth the consideration 
of all Christian denominations, churches and 
individuals. The editors desire replies, giving 
other instances of like waste of money, power 
and love. Alas! it is too easy to give them! 
And they need not be sought in the West, but 
within a few miles of New York City. 

For example, here is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the polemic relations between Christian 
denominations. In a town we will call Y 
there was organized recently a Congregational 
church to meet the worshiping needs of those 
who were fast building up an outer corner of 
the town. The church started well, and in- 
cluded in its number members of several de- 
nominations. ard a promising Congregational 
church was started. It happened that the ma- 
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jority of its members were Presbyterians, who 
gladly joined the new church by letter. The 
presbytery that included that section heard of 
this and promptly said, “We need a church 
there, then.” They, backt with ample funds, 
canvassed the district, built a church edifice 
superior to that of the Congregationalists, and 
formed their new church. The ex-Presbyterian 
Congregationalists went back to their original 
denomination, the promising Congregational 
church was forced to the wall, its building 
sold and its pastor left without a charge— 
fortunately, not for long. 

Another example, less distant from New 
York and in another direction—the former was 
a scant twelve miles. from the City Hall—has 
parallels all over the country. In a town of 
less than 8,000 inhabitants, and covering very 
little territory for its size, there was a church 
(it is unnecessary to particularize the denomi- 
nation) which was situated quite in the center 
of the town, equidistant from the “rich” sec- 
tion and the “poor” section. But the dwellers 
in the former thought the dwellers in the 
latter should have a church of their own. 
They even gave generously of their money 
toward founding, and, for a few years, largely 
supporting a new church for the latter; and 
now, besides five (or six?) other denomina- 
tional churches, this one denomination has two 
churches where only one is needed, two build- 
ings, two pastors, two organizations to sup- 
port, and there is a great waste, not to men- 
tion the lack of Christian love that separated 
these two. A CuristTIAN MINISTER. 


& 
Three Churches for Three Hundred. 


We have a situation in our home town which 
is very similar, on a smaller scale, to the one 
described by Mr. Kennedy. 

Our village has a population of about 300 
and is in a prosperous agricultural community, 
but the whole township has about the usual 
percent. of churchgoers, probably 25 to 30 per 
cent. There are three churches in the village, 
any one of which is of ample capacity for all 
the church-going people of the town and sur- 
rounding community, and any one of which, 
with comparatively slight additions, would be 
far better adapted for efficient Sunday school 
work than any one of the three is at present. 

The oldest and strongest church has been 
organized twenty years, has a membership of 
about sixty, and has four regular weekly ser- 
vices. Its influence in the community is con- 
siderable, but the power of all the Christian 
people to accomplish something worth while 
would be greatly increased if the three denomi 
nations could see their way clear to unite or 
federate in one strong body. 

One of the other two churches has no regu- 
lar services except a very small Sunday school. 
The third has a preaching service twice a 
month, a small Sunday school and prayer 
meeting weekly. The membership of the sec- 
ond is about thirty-five, of the third about 
twenty. The third and newest church has a 
mortgage indebtedness on its building of over 
$1,000, and not very good prospects of paying 
it off soon. 
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There is at least twice as much invested in 
church buildings and twice as much in the 
way of church organization as is needed to 
efficiently carry on the religious work of the 
community. - RESIDENT. 

ILLINOIS. 


a. 


Missionary Money. 

A town in Western Washington, having a 
population at the last school census of 1,450, 
has one Catholic Church, one Norwegian 
church which is also used by the German 
Lutheran, and the following churches that 
have stationed pastors who live in the town 
and hold regular services twice each Lord’s 
day—Methodist Episcopal, Free Methodist and 
Baptist. The combined membership is less 
than 200, the combined salary less than $1,800. 

And as if this were not enough, the Con- 
gregationalists for some time past have rented 
a hall that is used for lodge purposes and 
public dances, and have, during the past eigh- 
teen months, had four pastors, some of whom 
declared to the writer on leaving the town 
there was no outlok for their society, and the 
money they were receiving from the. parent 
board could be better spent elsewhere; yet 


within the last month another pastor, a mar- 
ried man, has come to minister to about fifty 
people. 
Is the missionary money wisely expended? 
; te a 


as 


Religious Overlapping in the Large. 


That is a capital article in Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT for April oth, from Mr. Kennedy. 
He is conducting his studies in a field where 
the Lord and everybody else knows study is 
needed. God speed you in your efforts to in- 
duce more of such study and over the broad- 
est possible area. 

But Mr. Kennedy stops where most investi- 
gators in this field have stopt, which is far 
short of the end. Mr. Kennedy expressly dis- 
avows attempts to fix responsibility, inti- 
mating, however, that the attempt would be 
“easy.” And his closing paragraphs seem to 
afford some intimation of where he considers 
the responsibility is to be fixt. These mission- 
ary fields in which overlapping occurs ought 
to be brought to time, and evidently the 
“authorities” ought to bring them to time. 
There ought to be a_central-interdenomina- 
tional-union-“Associated-Charities” bureau to 
control operations. We must “weed out” a 
lot of “dead churches,” and we must further 
“weed out” a number of “poorly paid” and 
“poorly equipt” ministers. And so on. 

This is quite the common formula—as tho 
the human nature involved awaited passively 
the application of the prescription; as tho 
Western missions might be made over and 
turned out to order from an office in New 
York or Boston. One of our Presbyterian 
field officers went into a community the other 
day to expostulate with a group of Presby- 
terian people who were clamoring for the 
organization of a Presbyterian church, urging 
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them to abandon their effort, since there were 
already too many churches in the community. 
Greatly scandalized, the people replied, “But 
have we not souls worth saving as well as the 
Methodists and Baptists in this town?” When 
Presbyterians are capable of such narrowness 
and sectarian perversion of the means 0! 
grace, what in all reason can be expected w1 
others’ There is a deal of human nature 
which ready-made theories do not fit. 

The narrow sectarianism of new territory i, 
transplanted from old territory; there is nv 
other source whence it might come. It ce: 
tainly is not indigenous to the. new territory 
Our home mission fields are often compare! 
disparagingly with the foreign, and we won 
der why the Christian unity which charms sv 
at the distance cannot be duplicated on our 
American frontiers. All of which presup 
poses an unaffected pagan ‘or*at least uni 
formly unchristian constituency with which 
the home missionary is to deal; a presuppos: 
tion which is so wide of the truth as only to 
demand the statement to reveal its absurdity. 
Where the home missionary encounters un 
spoiled ungodliness he has no difficulties with 
sectarianism. It is the old-country sectarian 
aaeeene which are turning him gray. 

ission headquarters are supposed to carry 
the final responsibility. Mission secretaries 
are armed with the club. If they would only 
wield it doughtily the sectaries on the mission 
fields shouting their claims would be so occu- 
pied with their cracked heads that they would 
shut their mouths. Those with their hands on 
the purse strings are judged to hold the key 
to the situation—if a string can be turned into 
a key. 

But two observations are in place at this 
point. First, the powers of a board secretary 
are greatly misunderstood by the spectators 
and the theorists, and they are usually im 
mensely overestimated. A board secretary is 
not nearly the autocrat and wielder of eccle- 
siastical destinies he is supposed to be. He 
has not his hands on the purse strings with 
the grip he is thought to have. Most of the 
American Churches are controlled by princi- 
ples and restrictions of democracy which place 
the power in other hands than a made-to-order 
autocrat. Many a board makes appropriations 
of missionary aid quite against its own judg- 
ment, and cannot. even in justice, do other 
wise. Mr. Kennedy’s central bureau presup 
poses ecclesiastical conditions which do not 
come within miles of existing, and which will 
nevet exist until some measures are taken far 


‘more thorogoing than the establishment of 


2 central interdenominational bureau. 

Tt is at last the smug sectarianism of the 
older sections which is playing the mischief in 
the missionary work of the Church, the very 
sectarianism which finds itself so horrified by 
the militant sectaries of the new territory. 
Sectarianism where it exists on missionary 
fields has at least this virtue, and it is in its 
way a noble one—it knows why it exists; it 
knows how to fight; it believes in itself: it 
shows no shame of face; it is frankly going 
to heaven, and bv. the same token. sectaries 
of the other complexion are going elsewhere. 
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Such sectarianism has stuff in it, at auy rate, 
even if the stuff is scorned by sectaries ox 
milder manners. 

But your smug sectarianism of the older 
sections has. not even conviction ; it is ashamed 
of itself; is so ashamed of itself that it actu- 
ally repudiates its own existence; it scorns its 
own more virile offspring; it regards it as 
criminal that its money should be employed in 
reproducing itself in new territory. A cold 
shiver runs up and down its flaccid spine when 
Mr. Kennedy informs it that almost eighteen 
thousand dollars of its hardly extracted pen- 
nies and dimes have been spread over twenty- 
six years in maintaining the means of grace 
in a Western town during that period, inci- 
dentally reproducing itself meanwhile. And 
it does not lift its eyes to contemplate with 
any serious appreciation the enormous piles 
of next to useless equipment which it has 
erected and maintains at prodigious cost on 
its own city and town four-corners. It is 
certainly awful that those eighteen thousands 
of dollars should have been expended, many 
of them so needlessly and worse than need- 
lessly, during the last thirty years in the 
Minnesota town, but what of those four dif- 
ferent religious institutions which I have seen 
in one of our leading cities, and which prob- 
ably you also have seen in the same:or in the 
duplicate, erected at an expense of $250,000, 
each on the four corners at the crossing of 
two streets, when one of. them would have 
fulfilled all essentials? Yet'the sheer waste of 
$750,000 in one spot at -6ne time is probably 
quite overlooked by: -our~ smug ‘ eld-country 
sectarianism in the. horror of this partial 
waste of a pitiful $18,000! 

rhe West is commonly made the scapegoat. 
By way of vindication of the real liberality and 
unity of Western Christianity, it is safe to 
prophesy that, if some comprehensive and rad- 
ical measures are not sdon taken by the national 
ecclesiastical elements, the Christian forces of 
some progressive. Western State will combine 
independently of denominational affiliations and 
demonstrate what-a Church can do for a com- 
monwealth when it’ takes. itself seriously as a 
unified regenerating force.. It would be just 
like some of our’ Western States to teach the 
whole country that lesson, as much of the real 
progress in civie~and. economic affairs -has 
come from the same source: 

[HE INDEPENDENT’s editorial re’erence to 
movements thru the Federal Council and else- 
wise is timely. Each such effort helps some. 
But the most advanced of them are decades 
behind the times. All formal ecclesiastical 
movements, instead of leading on, are plod- 
dingly bringing up the rear. A leading min- 
ister of one of the denominations frankly de- 
clared the other day that progress in this 
direction at anything like the pace the press- 
ing exigencies of the day demands is hopeless 
If ecclesiastical councils are to be depended 
upon to furnish the initiative. Nothing short 
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of the mighty tug of popular churchly con- 
sciousness and conscience can do the business. 

The complacent modus vivendi among the 
denominations adopted by a sort of sluggish 
common consent in the older sections, has 
littie of the grace of Christian unity in it. 
More conspicuous in it, perhaps, is the evil 
spirit of inanition and stagnation which Regi- 
nald Campbell has pronounced the final incar- 
nation of his Satanic Majesty. I know of 
one city where the parishes of four different 
churches of the same denomination overlap, 
and it would be difficult to catalog the 
churches of other denominations whose par- 
ishes cover the same territory. All which 
saves those churches from violence in their 
onslaughts upon each other is their all-’round 
and constitutional inactivity. 

We make much of the essential diversities 
of human nature, which dooms one of us 
Methodist by a sort of temperamental fate, 
another of us Baptist by the same token, an- 
other Presbyterian, and so on. There will 
always be denominations, therefore, and there 
is naught but to resign ourselves to the 
divinely appointed ordering. All of which 
reasoning is, to be suré, fundamental in its 
premises, but crudely superficial .in its conclu- 
sions. It is a blessed truth that human nature 
develops marked diversities, and that certain 
marked and irrevocable psychological types ap- 
pear. But it is certainly time we discovered 
the e pluribus unum of grace and of eccle- 
siastical functioning, just as we have discov- 
ered the civic principle and have applied it in 
civil government. 

A-unified Church would still leave abundant 
room for all healthy temperamental differ- 
ences, and some room even for unhealthy ones 
if we should insist upon carrying them over 
with us. There are already as marked diver- 
sities, both in thought. and in manners, within 
certain distinct denominations as now organ- 
ized as there need be in an organism compris- 
ing the entire Church. It is today often true 
that given churches in different denominations 
are more alike in manners and essentially than 
are given churches in the same denomination. 
And yet we go on bungling and bluffing it out 
by repeating hackneyed remarks about the 
fundamental differences in human _ nature. 
The most ignorant of us know, down deep in 
our hearts, that we are bluffing, talking big 
and psychologically to cover our cowardice 
and indolence. Shall we wait forever for 
ecclesiastical temporizing- to haggle thru all 
the conceivable moot questions? 

It-is the sheerest sort of bluffing to raise 
hue and cry over the wastes of missions, 
which are the merest trifles in the final reck- 
oning. The final question is up to these big, 
easy-going churches at the center of things, 
and they and everybody else know it. 

JosepuH E. McAFEE, 
Associate Secretary of Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions. 
New Yorx City. 
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Russia in Turmoil 


Or the many books that have appeared 
on Russia since it has come prominently 
before the world on account of its in- 
ternal convulsions, we select three for 
special comment, as giving the American, 
the British, and the Russian points of 


r—- 


THE AUTHOR AND HIS BRIGAND GUIDE 
Frontispiece of “The Red Reign.” 


view. Of these the most attractive and 
instructive is that of the American, Mr. 
Durland.” One reads the volume with 
supreme astonishment and genuine admi- 
ration: astonishment at the mass of most 


A True History of an Adventur- 
York: 


'THe Rep REIGN. 
ous Year in Russia. By Kellogg Duriand. New 
The Century Co. $2.00. 
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interesting material gathered in the short 
space of one year, and admiration for the 
author’s ability, notwithstanding his ig- 
norance of the language, to come into 
direct touch with all sorts and conditions 
of men, to become a witness to the most 
diversified phases of life over the vast 


re 


AND INTERPRETER. 
Copyright, The Century Co., 1907. 


extent of the European portion of the 
empire, and even beyond in the Caucasus 
and Western Siberia, and to participate 
in a multitude of daring ventures with- 
out losing his head in either the literal or 
the metaphorical sense. Mr. Durland 
seems to us the ideal newspaper reporter 
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—born, not made—with an infailing 
sense for the thrilling, the striking, the 
pathetic, the place, and the persons. The 
Red Reign covers the year 1906, the year 
of the ferocious counter-revolution to a 
revolution that failed to materialize and 
was never more than an aspiration. It 
is a most impressive indictment before 
the bar of civilized public opinion of the 
present so-called Russian -Government. 
Mr. Durland does not say it in so many 
words, but the overwhelming impression 
one carries away from his book is that in 
the year 1906 government in Russia had 
ceased to exist. There was a barbarous 
and infuriated power that devastated the 
country, burned down villages, bombard- 
ed defenseless towns, massacred men, 
subjected women to dishonor by the sol- 
diery, perpetrated all the horrors attach- 
ing to the name of an Attila, a Jenghis 
Khan, a Tilly. But of government there 
was no trace—not even in its most ele- 
mentary form, that of maintaining public 
order. 

Mr. Maurice Baring, the Russian cor- 
respondent of the London Morning Post, 
came to Russia equipped with a knowl- 
edge of its dominant language, and a fa- 
miliarity with the best literature on its 
past and present. His book’ is based in 
the main on letters to his paper from 
August 8th, 1905, to August 6th, 1906. 
During this year there took place the 
peace of Portsmouth, the general strike, 
the October manifesto promising a con- 
stitutional government, the Moscow up- 
rising, the convocation of the first Duma, 
and its dissolution. But A Year in Rus- 
sia makes no pretensions to being a sys- 
tematic exposition of conditions or a 
complete narrative of events. It merely 
aims to convey the momentary impres- 
sions, views and opinions of the author 
and of those with whom he came in con- 
tact. This modest purpose is achieved in 
an easy, graceful and interesting manner. 
The strongest impression the peasants 
made on Mr. Baring is that of their 
essential humaneness, notwithstanding 
their occasional excesses. It is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Baring found Mil- 

“A Year 1n Russia. By Maurice Baring. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 

‘Memorrs oF A Russian Governor. By Prince 
Serge Dimitriyevich Urussov. Translated from the 


Russian and edited by Herman Rosenthal. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50 net, 
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ton’s “Paradise Lost” to be one of their 
favorite books. 

Prince Urussov’ has become widely 
known by reason of his speech in the first 
Duma, in which he exposed the leading 
role played by the Police Department of 
the Empire in the organization of po- 
groms. The Prince was governor of the 
province of Bessarabia, of which Kishi- 
nev is the capital, from June, 1903, to 
November, 1904. He was appointed to 
this post for the especial purpose of 
bringing order out of the confusion re- 
sulting from the Kishinev pogrom of 
1903. It is owing to this circumstance, 
as well as to the fact that the Jews, who 
number 250,000 in the province, or II 
per cent. of the total population, are sub- 
ject to innumerable, restrictive regula- 
tions constantly calling for the interposi- 
tion of the governor, that the subject of 
the Jews so frequently recurs in these 
pages. Their real theme, however, which 
runs like a connecting thread thru the 
various subjects under discussion, is the 
incessant conflict between Governor 
Urussov and the Russian system. To ex- 
press it in more general terms, it is the 
conflict inevitably arising between an en- 
lightened and able administrator on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, a stu- 
pid, ineffective and chaotic mass of end- 
less laws, rules and regulations, an arbi- 
trary police superior to all law, and a 
heterogeneous population, the component 
elements of which are, as a matter of 
high policy, being constantly goaded on 
one against the other. It is the details of 
this absurd and anarchic system which 
Prince Urussov sets forth most convinc- 
ingly, and at times in a highly amusing 
manner. 

& 


Many Mysteries 


THE story of crime and its detection 


continues to flourish. It has outlasted, 
during the last decade, the fiction of the 
kailyard and the historical novel; it has 
sent out realist shoots that have blos- 
somed into the “exposure” tales of fren- 
zied finance, corrupt politics and dishon- 
est business methods; it may be assumed 
to have led, part: of the way at least, to 
the many recent fictional accounts of the 
real ways and methods of the world of 
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graft and crime, and of the real measures 
taken to prevent and punish them, or, at 
least, to confine them within bounds that 
will keep the respectable part of the com- 
munity fairly well satisfied with the meas- 
ure of its protection against the powers 
that prey. It has gradually taken all our 
social system for its province, from top 
to bottom, from the anarchist who plots 
against the life of crowned heads to the 
“dip” who “lifts” your watch on a street 
car, but it invariably returns to its old 
romantic traditions, which have little in 
common with the real facts—to the pic- 
turesque lawbreaker and to the superhu- 
manly clever detective, who prefers in- 
ductive reasoning to the prosaic employ- 
ment of stool-pigeons and of a familiar- 
ity with the pictures in the Rogues’ Gal- 
lery, the “records” of their subjects, and 
with their haunts. And it is this older, 
romantic form that will probably continue 
to flourish, long after its more modern 
realistic developments shall have had 
their day and been forgotten. By the 


same token, a mysterious murder is more 
interesting than a businesslike burglary, 


because the one suggests an infinity of 
motives, the other but one, thus hamper- 
ing the author’s inventiveness. 

It has been said by no less an author- 
ity than the late Dion Boucicault that 
“plays are not written, they are rewrit- 
ten.” It may be said of the detective 
story that it is not written; it is con- 
structed, often backward, from conclu- 
sion to the point of departure, and that 
the practitioners of the art are inventors 
rather than authors. Plot is the thing, 
not character—even plain, everyday 
human nature may be ignored—literary 
graces are not necessary, the problem is 
to present the reader with a puzzle in a 
book instead of in a box, to mislead him 
with thirty-seven wrong ways of solving 
it, and then to reveal to him the real solu- 
tion, the more surprising and unexpected 
the better, provided always that this solu- 
tion be carefully hidden in the puzzle 
from the first. It is not “playing the 
game” to spring upon the interested 
reader at the last moment a new char- 
acter or a new motive to which no refer- 
ence, however slight, has been made be- 
fore. It is legitimate, for instance, to 
lead him to fix his expectant mind upon 
a possible double bottom in a trunk, and 
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then to remind him in the last chapter 
that everybody has forgotten to look in 
the top tray, so carefully put aside in the 
first, but it is inadmissible to keep him 
ransacking that trunk, and then to in- 
form him casually in the end that, six 
years before the beginning of the story, 
an old lady, of whom no mention has 
been made, hid the solution in her cup- 
board, six miles away. The dramatis 
persone, the real criminal as well as the 
wrongly suspected, the real clue as well 
as the false ones, must be presented to 
the reader from the very beginning. It 
is not playing the game to cast suspicion 
upon the peerless daughter of the house 
unless the wicked woman be “in the pic- 
ture” from the first. 

And, apropos of women, here is one 
of the most effective rules of construc- 
tion for this kind of story: Seek the 
woman and you will find another one. 
It is a markedly successful constriction 
of the wider rule, Seek the right man 
and you will suspect many wrong ones. 
As to motives for crime, it has already 
been suggested that love, jealousy, 
hatred, revenge, ambition, are much 
more promising than mere professional 
law-breaking for the sake of revenue. 
And, of course, there is the inexhaustible 
topic of the rivalry and conflict of the 
amateur detective and the professional, 
between whom there has arisen of late 
a third aspirant for fame, the enterprising 
reporter. But however complicated and 
ingenious the story may be made, it re- 
mains in the end a puzzle, whose interest 
is killed the moment its solution has been 
revealed to us. We rarely care to read a 
story of mystery a second time. Hence. 
no doubt, the uninterrupted flow of new 
puzzles from our printing presses. 

No less than eight books of this kind 
have recently made their appearance. In 
feur of them Woman plays an’ important 
part. in two of these’” as the cause of 
murder, in one’ as an involuntary and 
iustifiable homicide. and in the fourth’ 
as the redeeming influence, unconsciously 
pitted against that of another, in whom 


1THe Mactstrate’s Own Case. By Baron Pall 
ne New ‘York: The McClure Co. 8ve 
1.50. 

2THe Sirver Brape. By Charles E. Walk. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg Co. 12mo. $1.50. 

HE Hemtock Avenue Mystery. By Roman 

Doubleday. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 8vo. $1.50 
‘Tue Four Poors Mystery. y—- . New 
York: Century Co. 8vo. $1.50, 
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passion overrules all considerations of 
right or wrong. In the fifth’ das Ewig 
Weibliche plays but an unimportant role ; 
it is more to the fore in the sixth,’ with- 
out, however, being implicated in the 
crime. The seventh’ is a collection of 
ingenious puzzles, pure and simple, the 
offense and its detection following each 
other within a few pages. The eighth" 
is not a detective story, nor is it a tale of 
mystery, the homicide occurring at its 
close instead of its beginning, and the 
case going to trial at once. Jealousy and 
revenge are the motives in most of these 
stories; there is but one case of theft, 
and that is spoiled by the amazingly un- 
professional recklessness of a professional 
thief under the influence of an infatua- 
tion. There are three amateur detectives 
in the eight books, of whom two are 
reporters, and four professionals, tho one 
is inclined to rank Professor Van Dusen, 
the Thinking Machine, with them. 

Of these books, the first is by far the 
most interesting. It is apparently the 
work of a criminologist, who is probably 
also a judge or a criminal lawyer, to em- 


ploy an amusingly ambiguous current 


designation. Its plot leaves nothing to 
be desired ; it is a “capital puzzle,” but its 
treatment by a trained mind lifts it above 
the average. The story ‘is a striking 
argument against the reliability of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, the defense’s 
demonstration that all that has been 
hrought out against the accused may be 
directed with just as much plausibility 
against the public prosecutor being nota- 
bly ingenious. 

With the last page of The Magistrate’s 
Own Case we bid farewell to the scien- 
tific and legal aspects of crime to enter 
upon its romance. Mr. Walk’s book is 
an analytical rather than a narrative piece 
of work, a remarkable amount of clever- 
ness having been expended upon the con- 
struction and explanation of the processes 
of detection employed by its hero, who is 
a member of the New York detective 
force. The great Converse discovers that 
there is a woman in the case the moment 

‘THe Master Criminat. By G. Sidney Paterne rss 
ter. New York: Cupples & Leon Co. $1.50 

*TnHe Coast oF CHANCE. By Esther and Lucia 
= Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 8vo. 
” Par THINKING MACHINE ON THE Case. By Jacques 
Futrelle. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. $1.50. 


‘Tue CLutcn or CrrcuMSTANCE. 


By James Barnes. 
New York: D. 


Appleton & Co, 8ya, $1.50. 
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it is placed into his hands, almost imme- 
diately after the murder has been com- 
mitted. He sniffs the air and discovers 
a faint trace of the perfume she uses; 
the fact that the cigaret stumps which 
he so carefully collects must have pro- 
duced an odor of their own while in the 
course of consumption does not deceive 
his olfactory organs. He has an eagle 
eye, for it discovers the imprint of a 
woman’s heel on a rug—in short, he is 
all that the traditional detective of this 
sort of fiction should be, and when a sec- 
ond murder is committed immediately 
after the first he is really in his element. 
Mr. Walk has constructed a very com- 
plicated puzzle. There may be a bit of 
incredulity mixt with our marvel at 
Captain Converse, but his ingenuity 
keeps us entertained, and what more has 
one the right to ask from a story of this 
kind? 

A reporter pitted against a detective— 
this is an important ingredient of Mr. 
Doubleday’s tale. He is a reporter faith- 
less to his trust, for one concludes from 
the narrative that he serves, not so much 
his employer, the paper with which he is 
connected, as the man accused of murder. 
No less than two women are plausibly 
implicated, with a third held in reserve 
in a minor part until the right moment. 
Chance claims a goodly share of the 
credit for the solution of the case. An- 
other reporter, one loyally out for glory, 
promotion and a “beat” for his yellow 
journal, will be found in The Four Pools 
Mystery, whose scene is laid in the 
South, on a plantation. The negroes be- 
gin to see “ha’nts,” and when the old 
master is murdered it is to “ha’nts” that 
they ascribe the deed. But the lawyer 
who tells the story and the reporter 
know that one of these “ha’nts”—the 
white one—appears to implicate at least 
one and possibly both of the dead man’s 
sons. The identity of the other “ha’nt” 
—the black one—furnishes the solution, 
which is somewhat loosely tacked on to 
the storv, if one consider it as fiction, but 
firmly based on well-known conditions in 
the South. A slight “love interest” has 
no particular conection with the crime. 

Morally Mr. ~ Paternoster’s Master 
Criminal deserves his title, but as a suc- 
cessful lawbreaker he fails signally in the 
attainment of his great aim, the wreak- 
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ing of a vengeance nursed thru many 
years. He has planned to strike the 
father thru his son, but love interferes, 
the love that purifies and ennobles. It 
may interest the reader to know that it 
was this master criminal who planned the 
theft of the antique snuffboxes from the 
London home of Mr. Wertheim—Floer- 
scheim he is called in the story. A touch 
of pseudo-realism of this kind is always 
effective. The book will furnish rather 
entertaining occupation for an hour or 
two. 

The social highwayman reaches San 
Francisco in Esther and Lucia Chamber- 
lain’s The Coast of Chance. It is an in- 
genious story, in which the victim of the 
theft and the thief are made to change 
places with good effect. But why was 
the thief bent upon making discovery al- 
most unavoidable by his recklessness? A 
well-planned love interest, ably handled, 
is not the least attractive part of this 
story. Mr. Futrelle’s “Thinking Ma- 
chine,” Professor Van Dusen, is by now 
a well-known and popular amateur de- 
tective of fiction. In the new volume de- 
voted to his amazing feats of reasoning 


he solves one problem after the other 
with unerring neatness and dispatch. Mr. 
Barnes’s story; as ‘has already been said, 
ends with a case of sudden death under 
circumstances that poing to manslaughter, 


if not to,murder. The trial of the ac- 
cused arid his acquittal aré well handled, 
but the book is marred rather than made 
by its sensational ending. Most of the 
way it isa tellirig study of American life 
and character, of a woman and two men 
in an interestingly complicated situation. 
Mr. Barnes chooses to cut the Gordian 
knot he has tied himself; it is his right 
to do so, one supposes, but one cannot 
help regretting that he did not find an 
ending more in keeping with the major 
portion of his book. 


& 

The Novels of George Meredith. A study 
by Elmer James Bailey. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

It is hardly possible that Mr. Meredith 
ever hoped for wide popularity, but he 
could never have doubted that an envi- 
able reputation would at the last be his; 
that he might dine late, as Landor ex- 
pected to, and, like Landor, with a chosen 
company. Artificiality, which was Lan- 
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dor’s weakest point, will tell as time goes 
on in Mr. Meredith’s case. Bunyan, De 
Foe and Fielding, our earliest great writ- 
ers of prose fiction, were simple in their 














GEORGE MEREDITH. 

style. Only the lazy call Mr. Meredith’s 
English obscure, but no one calls it sim- 
ple. Of several attempts to treat his col- 
lected novels critically or to furnish a 
guide to them, Mr. Bailey’s work is easily 
the best. It is the fullest and the most 
philosophical, and it springs from a riper 
study of nineteenth century fiction. It 
narrowly misses unquestioned right to a 
place beside Mr. Trevelyan’s splendid 
study of Meredith’s poetry and philos 
ophy. Mr. Bailey treats the novels as 
an evolution, showing Mr. Meredith's 
first efforts in literature—that is, in verse 
and his fantasies—and then his breaking 
forth in “Evan Harrington,” and one by) 
one the galaxy that followed it, are dis- 
cussed in what may be called a compara- 
tive method. The influence of Dickens. 
Thackeray, Trollope, George Eliot and 
other novelists on Mr. Meredith is in 
quired into, and some attention, too, is 
paid to those novelists of the more imme- 
diate present who have learned or bor- 
rowed a turn from him. This is inter- 
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esting’‘as showing the debt of literature 
to literature, and as showing perhaps how 
Nir. Meredith set about his calling after 
he, with due deliberation, had called him- 
self to it—for the critique of Mr. Bailey, 
and the novels too, suggest more of infel- 
lect than of inspiration. And-it matters 
not that Mr. Meredith used a bit of scaf- 
folding that another used. It served his 
purpose in brilliant character studies and 
demonstration of life, such as no other 
living writer possibly, unless Mr, Hardy, 
has given us. 


aM 
The English Stage of Today. By Mario 
Borsa. Translated from the original Ital- 
ian, and edited with a prefatory note, by 
Slewyn Brinton. New York: Jolin Lane. 
$2.50 net. 

Not for a long time has there been 
published a more pertinent treatise on 
current stage matters in England than 
that of Dr. Mario Borsa. So well has 
it been~ translated that the idiomatic 
freshness of the style enhances, the un- 
doubted excellence of the critical atti- 
tude. As’an expression of foreign opin- 
ion, this new volume takes its place by 
the side of the noteworthy French view 
of “The English Stage,” by A. Filon, 
and very well supplements it in point of 
historical consecutiveness. As a popular 
book it has the excellent advantage over 
Henry Arthur Jones’s “The Renascence 
of the English Drama” in being fraught 
with a certain flavor of humor. But, like 
Jones, Dr. Borsa is fearless in his ar- 
raignment of English conservatism of a 
particular kind. Dr. Borsa’s analyses of 
English temperament are very keen; 
they deal with dramatist, actor and audi- 
rence. He has the journalist’s grasp of 
theatrical detail, the student’s sense of 
historical perspective. He has kept apace 
with the preserit day English dramatist’s 
activity, and has been wise enough to 
connect their activity with the work of 
their predecessors. Being familiar with 
the pliable art of foreign actors, he is not 
given to criticising the English “star” 
without praising his polish. Yet it is 
evident that Dr. Borsa is not particularly 
impressed with the fate of the drama of 
ideas in England; he acknowledges the 
scenic accuracy, the Thespian polish, but 
he denies the actor any power of mim- 
icry; he believes the English public’s 
conservatism is one of the drama’s chief- 
est drawbacks. With a definite view- 
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point of English character and of Eng- 
lish taste, the author’s estimates of indi- 
vidual dramatists are most potent, and 
his power of creating the dominant at- 
mosphere of a particular movement is 
well exemplified in his chapter on The 
Irish National Theater. 


& 


The Judgment of Eve. By May Sinclair. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Miss Sinclair has carved a tragedy on 
a cherry stone. The story of Aggie Pur- 
cell, “the pretty one,” is a pathetic little 
history of a life that was meant to be 
“intellectual” and became sordid, with 
many cares; yet not quite sordid, either, 
but glorified with the mother love which 
surrounded husband and children alike. 
Aggie is not a wise woman, but she is 
brave, patient and loving. She makes a 
foolish choice in her girlhood, but she 
stands by it with pride and courage. She 
chooses a refined man instead of a strong 
one, and finds that weakness is more 
cruel than strength; but, in spite of nar- 
row means, failing health, and a house 
full of children to care for, she does not 


MISS MAY SINCLAIR. 
Author of “The Judgment of Eve.” 


flinch, nor, but for one unguarded mo- 
ment, is there a regret in Aggie’s faith- 
ful and affectionate heart. One is sorry 
for the husband, too, because he is not 
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strong enough to conquer success or him- 
self. He is a sorrowful failure. 
& 
Hill Rise. By W. B. Maxwell. 
Empire Book Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Maxwell, whose former novel, 
“The Guarded Flame,” was one of the 
most powerful of recent books, in Hull 
Rise turns from somber -and lurid pas- 
sions to a simple theme—that of sub- 
urban snobbery: “The Hill Rise set” 
looks down upon the rest of the inhab- 
itants of a small city with a scorn only 
matched by Mr. Maxwell’s as he picks 
out this selfish social promontory with 
the long searchlight flash of his satire. 
The hero is a braver man than he who 
faces cannon, for he fights a caste preju- 
dice as old as English society. The 
father of the heroine resents a slight to 
his daughter with a fire and avenges it 
with a success not often granted to 
middle-class rebels against the estab- 
lished order. The only wonder is that 
so sane and substantial a man as the 
Master Builder should care so much 
about the inept people of Hill Rise, the 
aristocratic suburb of the town he has 
built. But English ways are not.as our 
ways, except when we forget ourselves 
and our finer traditions and imitate the 
bad manners of the snob. The new novel, 
pitched in a lower key than “Vivien” or 


New York: 


“The Guarded Flame,” is quietly suc-. 


cessful in its: quality and interest as a 
clever satire upon self-sufficient useless- 


ness. 
st 


Foreign Religious Series. Edited by R. J. 
Cooke. The Virgin Birth, by Richard H. 
Griitzmacher. The Resurrection of Jesus, 
by Eduard Riggenbach. The Sinlessness 
of Jesus, by Max Meyer. The Miracles of 
Jesus, by Karl Beth. New Testament 
Parallels in Buddhistic Literature, by Karl 
Von Hase. Our Lord: Belief in the Deity 
of Christ, by Karl Muller. The New 
Message in the Teaching of Jesus, by 
Philipp Bachmann. St. Paul as a Theolo- 
gian (two parts), by Paul Feine. The 
Peculiarity of the Religion of the Bible, 
by Conrad Von Orelli. Do We Need 
Christ for Communion With God, by Lud- 
wig Lemme. New York: Eaton & Mains. 
40 cents each. 


Any one who has the impression that 
German theological professors are all 
radical and heterodox may correct his 
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Opinion at small pains by procuring ome 
of these little translations from the 
Biblische Zeit- und Streitfragen, by 
which some of the “positive” theologians 
of the land of the Kaiser have sought to 
counteract the influence of Schiele’s 
Volksbiicher. Professor-Orr himself is 
not more strenuously conservative than 
the authors of these little volumes. Sin- 
cere lovers of the truth can only wel- 
come the fullest and most earnest presen- 
tation of all that can be said on the tradi- 
tional side of such questions, but it may 
be hoped that these convenient and at- 
tractive volumes will provoke perusal of 
some of the books they were designed to 
combat, such as Professor Bousset’s 
“Jesus” and Professor Lobstein’s “Vir- 
gin Birth of Christ.” The attitude which 
the editor seems to encourage, that since 
some competent scholars still hold the 
traditional views, one may rest on their 
authority, is not commendable. It is 
doubtful if any one can secure from 
these treatises alone thoro realization of 
the difficulties and problems of the sub- 
jects which they treat. 


& 

The Christian Faith and the Old Testament. 
By John M. Thomas, President of Middle- 
bury College. 16mo, pp. x, 133. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00. 

We do not need to recommend this 
present volume to our readers, for por- 
tions of it have appeared as articles in 
our columns. It represents frank, free 
and devout study of current biblical 
problems, by one who has the taste of 
study and the art of expression. We 
commend it heartily to thinking people 
who have no fear that the ark will tip. 
over, and we find in it the promise of 
fruitful and successful service fo! 

Middlebury College. The drift of this 

book is not destructive, even when the 

conclusions of the higher criticism are 
accepted. To be sure, President Thomas 
tells us of the disadvantages that have 
come to Christianity from clinging too 
closely to the Old Testament, but that is 

a lesson that Paul taught quite as radi- 

cally. By such a study as the present we 

learn the place of the various books of 
the Old Testament in religious history, 
and the supreme worth of the teachings 


of Christ. 
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The Political History of England in Twelve 
Volumes. Volume XII, “The History of 


England During the Reign of Queen Vic- 
toria,” 1837-1901, by Sidney Low, M.A., 
and Lloyd C. Sanders, B. A.; Volume VII, 
“From the Accession of James I to the 
1603-1660, by F. C: Mon- 
Longmans, 


Restoration,” 
tague, M. A. New. York: 
Green & Co. $2.60 each. 
The period covered in the twelfth and 
final volume of The Political History of 
England is at the same time the most 
difheult period of English history to treat 
and the period concerning which the 
most ample and voluminous material,is 
accessible. Reports of the debates in 
Parliament; parliamentary papers, news- 
papers and other periodicals; political 
pamphlets and manifestos; monographs, 
treatises and contemporary histories; 
and letters, diaries and biographies of all 
the great figures and of many of the 
lesser ones, in the first three-quarters of 
Queen, Victoria’s reign, make a mass of 
literature which might well daunt the 
most valiant historian. On the other 
hand, thé authors have to avoid the 
danger of partisanship and of prejudice. 
Mr. Low is now fifty years of age, and 
to say that for thirty years back he has 
taken a keen interest in British politics is 
merely to say that he is an intelligent 
Englishman. It is easy to discern almost 
from the first chapter of the volume that 
his bias is strongly Conservative, and of 
the events that occurred during the whole 
of the latter half of the Queen’s reign he 
was an intelligent spectator, and a spec- 
tator who, by the nature of things, could 
scarcely be impartial or unprejudiced. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Low and his colleague, 
Mr. Sanders, have succeeded in detach- 
ing themselves from party interests and 
party strife, and in making clear and not 
unfair estimates of the personalities and 
achievements of the great leaders of the 
Liberal party. As would be expected 
from any work from the pen of Mr. Sid- 
ney Low, the History of England During 
the Reign of Queen Victoria is scholarly 
and exact in statement, full authorities 
being quoted in any case where doubt 
might arise. It is comprehensive, clearly 
written and excellently well arranged, 
and must prove of inestimable value as 
a ready book of reference for the period 
it covers. There was manifestly a need 
for such a history. It is more concise 
and accurate than Justin McCarthy’s 
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‘History.of Our Own Times,” besides be- 
ing more colorless. Sir Spencer Walpole’s 
history only extends to 1870, and two 
volumes are occupied with the twenty- 
five years from 1856 to 1870. Paul’s 
“Modern England,” which covers from 
1845 to 1895, is the work of a brilliant 
journalist, but is neither scholarly nor 
impartial. Besides these three histories, 
there are in existence various text-books 
written for the use of students in English 
advanced schools and colleges, but the 
present volume is the first history of the 
entire reign which can be safely reckoned 
as one of the permanent classics of Eng- 
lish history. Volume VII of the Political 
History, which has been published almost 
simultaneously with Volume XII, covers 


the first half of the seventeenth century. 


From the point of view of the monarchy 
the story is anything but agreeable. 
James I came to England with no knowl- 
edge of the English character, with no 
comprehension of that indefinite but pow- 
erful entity, the English constitution, and 
with an overweening sense of his own 
powers and importance. The whole story 
of his reign and of that of his son, 
Charles I, is a story of mistakes and in- 
eptitude on the part of the sovereigns, 
and of the slow evolution of self-govern- 
ment by means of Parliament on the part 
of the nation. The folly of the kings was 
the salvation of the people, and two 
mighty nations—the United States and 
Great’ Britain— may look back with 
recognition if not with gratitude to the 
first two Stuarts as the involuntary 
founders of their self-government. Mr. 
Montague’s story is remarkably well 
written, and it is scarcely possible that 
the history of the period could be pre- 
sented in a more attractive or interesting 
manner. 
st 


Oficio divino de la Iglesia Filipino Inde- 
pendiente. Published under the authority 
of the Filipino Independent Church by 
Isabelo de los Reyes, Barcelona. 


This is a book that should have a much 
wider circulation than will probably fall 
to its lot, for it is a distinct contribution 
to the world of religion. Halting and 
inadequate as it is in many ways, indeed, 
often puerile, it still marks an effort, an 
aspiration toward an ideal, and a seem- 
ingly sincere and earnest endeavor to dis- 
cover the truth. The Filipino Independ- 
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ent Church, born partly from jingoism, 
partly from patriotism, and partly from 
sincere religious conviction, has been 
separated now some years. from the 
Church of Rome, under the religious 
leadership of the secular priest, now 
Bishop Maximus, Gregorio Aglipay, an 
Ilokan, and the lay leadership of the 
somewhat notorious and shallow Isabelo 
de los Reyes, also an Ilokan. In great 
measure it attracted to its ranks the dis- 
affected and seditious element which was 
active during the insurrection of 1808. 
It has worked in harmony with the 
various Protestant sects in the Philip- 
pines ; has furthered education among the 
masses ; has sought to build up a patriotic 
priesthood; and, above all, has _ en- 


deavored to bring its religious tenets to. 


the full understanding of its adherents, 
of whom it claims about two millions. 
The present book is the “Divine Office” 
or the ritual of the sect, which still calls 
itself Catholic, and may be likened in 
some ways to the Old Catholics. The 
book is divided into three parts: first, 
“the Unified Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, carefully expurgated of heresies 
and other interpolations, and rounded out 
with the writings of Moses, and of the 
prophets and apostles”—in which the at- 
tempt is made to cull from the four gos- 
pels, the real words and teachings of 
Jesus; and second and third the Ritual 
proper. The first part is divided into 
thirty-one sections, one for each day of 
the month, and as its title given above 
indicates, is a composite made from the 
Old and: New Testaments. This part, 
as well as the remainder of the book, is 
annotated very fully, some of the notes 
being of historical value. In the Ritual, 
it is expressly stated that all dogma, mys- 
tery, miracles, belief in saints, and belief 
in what is called the “pagan Trinity of 
the Roman Church” are not tenets of 
the new Church. Jesus is a manifesta- 
tion of God, and hence one with God. 
The Aglipayan faith is thus really Uni- 
tarian, but is not so confest. The ex- 
planation probably lies in the character 
of the people for whom the new wor- 
ship is intended, who it must be remem- 
bered, have been Catholics for several 
centuries. One startling innovation is 
the permit to priests to marry, which is 
doubtless an answer to the charge that 
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Aglipay did not demand personal purity 
from his priesthood. 


Morals in Evolution. A Study in Compara- 
tive Ethics. By L. T. Hobhouse. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 2 vols.’ Pp. 
XVii, 375, 204. $5.00. 

In the first volume of his Morals in 
Evolution Mr. Hobhouse inquires into 
the principal variations of the conception 
of the Good as held by men in different 
places at different times. It is shown, 
for example, how the conception of jus- 
tice emerges out. of dark beginnings in 
private revenge and the blood feud; how 
“composition” modifies instinctive feroc- 
ity; how justice finally becomes public, 
and its administration falls to society, 
which at first goes about its business 
clumsily, with trial by ordeal and duel, 
thinks only of punishing the criminal, re- 
gardless of his motive, and at last arrives 
at the conception of the criminal’s regen- 
eration as the chief aim of justice. The 
relations between community and com- 
munity are traced in process of develop- 
ment. Moral obligations at first are re- 
stricted within the community. Upon 
this primitive state of inter-tribal hos- 
tility the great world-religions have had 
a mixed influence. Ferocity has reached 
its hight in religious wars; in such, for 
instance, as those that preceded the peace 
of Westphalia, as well as in those of the 
ancient Hebrews. But by generalizing 
the conception of personal rights the 
world-religions have contributed toward 
the formation of modern ethical senti- 
ment on international relations. The 
ideal of humanity as a whole of which 
each nation is a member—the ideal of 
Mazzini and of Comte—has begun to 
play a part in practical politics. The 
Hague tribunal, still in the position of a 
court in primitive society for the settle- 
ment of disputes, which had no power 
except that of public opinion, will have 
become a fully developed court of justice 
when its decisions have acquired such 
authority that to dispute them will be 
held “an outrage on justice and a menace 
of the public peace.” The ethical syn- 
thesis deemed most successful by the 
author is presented in the chapter named 
“Modern Ethics.” He refers to it fre-- 
quently as Humanitarianism, but since he 
quotes Comte as its chief exponent, we 
cannot be far wrong in calling it by the 
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more familiar name of Positivism. The 
author sums up the course of moral de- 
velopment as a tendency to combine 
strength and order in the state with the 
utmost freedom of the individual mem- 


bers. 
& 


Ship Subsidies. An Economic Study of the 
Policy of Subsidizing Merchant Ma- 
rines. By Walter T. Dunmore. New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. xviii, 
119. $1.00. 

There are already in print two thou- 
sand books and pamphlets on the ques- 
tion of Government aid to American 
shipping. Notwithstanding this fact an- 
other book is welcome when it is of as 
good service as Mr. Dunmore’s mono- 
graph. The value of Mr. Dunmore’s 
book lies in his lucid and careful exam- 
ination and summary of the causes which 
led to the loss of the place which the 
United States once held in the ocean car- 
rying trade, and of the arguments for 
and against further Government aid to 
the ocean transport business. Mr. Dun- 
more shows that Government aid in the 
past, and the experience of France with 
subsidized shipping, do not. go far to 
justify additional subsidies from the 
Washington Government. As a matter 
of fact Anglo-Saxons are today not near- 
ly so fond of sea service as they were 
in the days of wooden ships. Every 
year there is an increase in the number 
of Lascars and non-British seamen serv- 
ing in the British mercantile marine. In 


106 Lascars on British vessels num- 


bered 44,300, and non-British subjects, 
38,000; and even in the Maritime Prov- 
inces of Canada there are today fewer 
men available for sea service than at any 
time since the change from wooden to 
iron and steel ships. In the summer and 
autumn of 1907 captains of lumber car- 
rying sailing vessels from New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia ports were com- 
pelled to send to Boston and New York 
to recruit their crews; and in one case a 
bark had to lie in port until a crew 
could be secured in Norway. In the 
Maritime Provinces, as in Great Britain 
and in the United States, the standard of 
living of the men who fifty years ago 
_ went to sea, either as officers or before 
the mast, has been enormously raised. 
The consequence is that in proportion to 
population there are fewer Anglo-Saxons 
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in the ocean transport business today 
than ever before; and men of national- 
ities other than American or British are 
now serving on the vessels which carry 
the world’s commerce for the same rea- 
son that Italians and Poles are today dig- 
ging the sewers and building the rail- 
roads of this country and Canada. These 
social changes are not always taken into 
account by those who deplore the small 
share of the world’s carrying trade that 
is done by vessels flying the American 
flag. 
& 

The Inquisition in the Spanish Dependen- 

cies. By Henry Charles, Lea, LL. D. 

S. T. D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1908. 8vo, pp. xvi, 564. $2.50 net. 

Dr. Lea has now rounded out his life 
work in religious and ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and has capped his four-volume 
History of the Inquisition of Spain with 
a separate volume 8n the same ‘institution 
in Spain’s dependencies. The record of 
the tribunal is traced separately in Sicily 
(with a sub-heading for Malta when 
under the Spanish Crown), Naples, Sar- 


dinia and Milan, while these Italian prin- 
cipalities were under Spanish suzerainty ; 
for the Canaries and for the American 
colonies, under the headings of Mexico, 


Peru and New Granada. These three 
tribunals covered in their operations all 
Spanish America, and there was a com-~ 
missioner of the tribunal of Mexico in 
Manila, the Philippines being in matters 
of civil administration also a dependency 
of the Mexican viceroyalty. Twenty 
pages are given to the Inquisition in the 
Philippines, in the chapter on the Mex- 
ican tribunal. These pages deal mainly 
with a few famous clashes between Phil- 
ippine civil and ecclesiastical authorities, 
in which the commissioner of the Inquisi- 
tion played an odious part. The islands 
now under American suzerainty were so 
fortunate, owing in great part to their 
distance, as almost to escape the terrible 
inquisitorial zeal in matters of religion, 
The natives being exempt from the trib- 
unal’s operations, anyway, the compara- 
tively small number of Spaniards in the 
Philippines gave no great scope for the 
activity of the commissioners. Hence, a 
small number of prisoners were sent from 
the Philippines to Mexico for trial, and 
these chiefly for minor offenses. Dr. Lea 
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has drawn his notes about the Philippines 
chiefly from the Chilean student of the 
subject, J. T. Medina, and this record is 
not complete. Medina has also been the 
chief source regarding the Inquisition in 
Mexico and South America. In fact, this 
volume is a less notable contribution on 
Dr. Lea’s part than its predecessors al- 
luded to above. This is because, on one 
hand, he is writing (as regards the Span- 
ish colonies) in a field less familiar to 
him than Spain in Europe, and the effects 
of his own research do not here show so 
well; and, on the other hand, because the 
inevitable division of the work territori- 
ally, as above indicated, interferes with 
any continuity of argument. The vol- 
ume is, in truth, a piece of compilation 
that serves as an appendix to the History 
of the Inquisition in Spain, and must be 
read in connection with the latter work 
in order to get a satisfactory view of the 
Inquisition in the dependencies them- 
selves. 
& 

Thomas Gainsborough. By William B. Boul- 

-ton. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $2.75. 


Gainsborough is an artist in whom the 
modern critic takes peculiar interest. 
First, he is one of the greatest of all of 


the craftsmen in paint. His delight and 
success in the handling of the pigment 
are apparent in every stroke of his brush. 
Sir Walter Armstrong has gone so far 
as to say that even Velasquez is not his 
superior as a craftsman. However that 
may be, his pictures are, for those inter- 
ested in technique, among the most fasci- 
nating in the world. Any one who has 
followed the work of Mr. Sargent for 
the past few years will recognize the 
profound influence of Gainsborough on 
the modern master. In the second place, 
he is the first of the English landscapists. 
The modern . impressionist movement 
may be traced indirectly to him thru 
Constable. The main part of Mr. Bol- 
ton’s book is a carefully written account 
of Gainsborough’s life and works. It 
will be found to meet all the require- 
ments of the student. This is followed 
by a temperate and admirable account of 
Gainsborough’s general artistic achieve- 
ment, an account certainly on the near 
side of idolatry, but not therefore the 
worse. The reproductions in half tone 
are not extremely good, but considering 
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the low price of the work, they. are as 
good as could be expected. 


& 


Our Domestic Animals: Their Habits, Intel!- 
ligence and Usefulness. Translated from 
the French of Gos. De Voogt, by Kath- 
erine P. Wormeley. Edited for America 
by Charles William Burkett. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. $3.50. 

There is one field in which civilized 
man has never been able to equal the 
achievements of his prehistoric ancestors 
—that is in the domestication of wild 
animals. For petting, service and food 
supply we have practically the same do- 
mestic animals as men had ten thousand 
years ago, and no more, except in so far 
as we have been able, by selective breed- 
ing, to split them up into new varieties 
or even species. This volume is devoted 
to dogs, cats, horses, asses, sheep, goats, 
pigs, cattle, fowl and rabbits, described 
in an easy popular style, with abundant 
photographic illustrations. There are 
over five hundred of these, besides seven 
full-page color plates, making it an inter- 
esting and profitable book to look over. 


re) 
Literary Notes 


.... Students and editors of chess problems 
will be greatly interested to find a good guide 
thru the labyrinth of problems in the newly 
published book, Terms and Themes of Chess 
Problems, by S. S. Blackburne, of New Zealand. 
It classifies the different kinds of problems 
thoroly and in a most scientific way. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $1. net.) 


....-A person who does hard intellectual 
work does not find it a relaxation to chop 
wood, but he may be rested by indulging in 
some light gymnastics to clear his brain. A 
little book by Dr. Anders Wide, describing the 
Ling system, originating in Sweden over fifty 
years ago, is valuable to the man of sedentary 
occiup:tion, who is anxious to keep himself in 
good physical condition. (Funk & Wagnalls, 
50 cents. ) 


...-lhe Rosicrucians, by Hargrave Jen- 
nings, is a large hodge-podge of labored, 
learned and ignorant nonsense. It discourses 
of mysteries, alchemy, kabhala, and a multi- 
tude of unrestrained and undigested divaga- 
tions of an unguided or misguided imagina- 
tion. Nothing is tested; assertion takes the 
place of evidence, and it is a happy chance if 
anything stated is true. It is a book for those 
who have time to amuse themselves with the 
extravagancies of fancied mysteries. (Dutton, 
$3.00.) 

....There are still new things to be said 
and new applications to he made of the four 
‘cardinal virtues of the Greeks—Courage, Pru- 
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dence, Temperance and Justice—and a goodly 
portion of new light breaks forth from these 
old topics in the pages of Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham’s Temple of Virtue (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net). A Christian 
atmosphere pervades the discussion of these 
themes, as well as the last chapter on “The 
Altar of Love.” Mr. Frothingham writes in 
a gentle, pleasant style, with much persuasive- 
ness. 


...-Any one who is desirous of learning 
how the Rev. R. J. Campbell’s new theology 
wili preach might read his New Theology 
Sermons, recently issued by the Macmillan 
Company. Many will find them altogether too 
theological, and too much of any theology, 
old or new, is bad for sermons. It is difficult 
to see how the common man can make much 
of such statements as this: ‘“Whatever else he 
may be, God is eternally man.” An older 
prophet declared in the name of the Almighty, 
“I am God, and not man,” and there are many 
who think that this is better theology as well 
as better preaching. 


-+»:A sign of the increase of rational and 
scientific methods in the study of the Bible 
appears in a little volume privately printed by 
the author, Miss Isabella T. Redfield, of Pitts- 
field, Mass. Miss Redfield has divided care- 


fully the material in both the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles of Paul into con- 
venient and related sections, and by a series of 
questions has prepared the way for the student 


to arrive at independent opinions on the course 
of the history and the various types of re- 
ligious thought. The price of the volume is 
50 cents. 

.... lhe German “Who’s Who,” which goes 
by the title Wer Ist’s? should be always found 
beside the American and English volumes in 
our public libraries. Since it consists largely 
of names, addresses and dates, it can be used 
by any one who has a smattering’ of German. 
The 1908 edition contains 18,000 biographical 
notices of living men and women of impor- 
tance, mostly Germans, of course, but includ- 
ing also many British, French and other Euro- 
pean names, and a few American. Lists of 
pseudonyms and of the rulers of all nations, 
and tables of statistics, add to the value of the 
work. It is sold in this country by G. E. 
Stechert & Co., New York, at $3. 

....We seem to discover an overmastering 
ambition on the part of our young women to 
surpass their brothers in high scholarship 
which sometimes excites wonder and admira- 
tion, Here are cases of the daughters of two 
distinguished scholars: A daughter of Pro- 
fessor Charles F. Briggs is his helper in his 
Hebrew studies and is the author of a consid- 
erable part of his late critical commentary on 
the Psalms. Another case is that of a daugh- 
ter of Professor W. C. Wilkinson, whose So- 
cratic dialog, after the manner of Plato, in 
Greek, is published in the Classical Weekly, 
nd has very high praise from Grecians. Miss 
Maud Wilkinson’s sister Florence is an author 
nd playwright of reputation. 


_....The Open Court Publishing Company, 
Chicago, has done a good -work in reprinting 
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the late Prof. L. H. Mills’s Avesta Eschatology 
Compared with Daniel and Revelations. In 
this thin octavo the aged Zend scholar gives 
his conclusion that the doctrines of angels, 
devils, the resurrection and the eternal life 
were adopted by the Jews at the time of the 
exile from the religion of Media and Persia. 
In this he follows Kohut among Rabbinic and 
several Avestan scholars, but he develops the 
points of comparison, even to an extreme, 
especially in treating of the Revelation, for 
here the dependence is very indirect on any 
Persian source, but its angelology follows that 
of the later Old Testantent books. The author 
often see parallelisms that are not convincing, 
and his arguments are at times inconclusive, 
as when he ventures to assume that the names 
of Hebrew and Babylonian months came from 
the Persian, as that Adar means fire. The 
book is not easy reading, but deserves critical 
study, for Mills was one of the best Zend 
scholars. . 


Pebbles 


Wuit—How does the new mare travel? 

Skit—Fine. Took my girl out driving yes- 
terday, and she went great. My arms are sore 
from holding her in. 

Whit—Holding who in?—IIlustrated Bits. 


DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE, 


Her Morner—I should rather you would not 
go sailing with that young man, Clara; I don’t 
believe he knows a thing about a sailboat. 

Clara—Oh, but he does, mamma; he showed 
me a letter of recommendation from a New 
York firm he used to work for, and they speak 
very highly of his salesmanship.—The Circle. 


AMBITIOUS. 

Tue toiler in the city had been given an ad- 
vance in salary. 

“Now,” said he, jubilantly, “I can begin sav- 
ing to buy a farm.” 

Out in Washington the agriculturist looked 
at the check received for his season’s wheat. 

“Another such crop or two and I can move 
into the city,” he mused.—Philadelphia Ledger, 


HER ESSAY. 


‘A SCHOOLGIRL was required to write an essay 
of 250 words about an automobile. She sub- 
mitted the following: 

“My uncle bought an automobile. He was 
riding in the country when it busted going up 
a hill. I guess this is about fifty words. The 
other two hundred are what my uncle said 
when he was walking back to town, but they 
are not fit for publication.” 


A DIFFICULT ROLL-CAIL. 


Tre professor of English in one of our 
Western colleges was noted for being very ab- 
sent-minded. It was his-custom to call the 
roll each morning before the lecture. One 
morning, after calling a name to which there 
was no response, he looked up and, peering 
over his spectacles, asked, sharply: 

“Who is the absent boy in the vacant chair I 
see before me?”—Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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Ten Years of Dewey 


Ir is ten years since, on the 1st of May, 
Admiral Dewey annihilated the Spanish 
fleet in the Philippines and put an end to 
Spain’s colonial empire. That day began 


a new era in American history. It was 
not Sampson’s defeat of Cervera that cre- 
ated the epoch, but Dewey’s capture of 
Manila. Out of Admiral Sampson’s vic- 
tory we got Porto Rico, and we may get 
Cuba, but Porto Rico makes no great 
show in our history, no more than would 
the purchase of the Danish Islands, had 
they been secured. It was the hardly 
welcome, the quite unanticipated posses- 
sion of the Philippine Islands that made 
the United States a colonial Power, with 
its part to be accepted in the high politics 
of the world. Admiral Dewey did as he 
was bid, but he did more than he knew. 
and more than President McKinley had 
any thought of doing. From the date of 
May Ist, 1898, the world has looked upon 
the United States as something other 
than a negligible quantity in world diplo- 
macy. Where the nations of Europe con- 
sult our country must be called in coun- 
sel, and our judgment and will must have 
its influence. : 

How do our people like their new atti- 
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tude and duty? Do they wish to go back 
to the old days, when Washington’s ad- 
vice to a little and feeble country, to live 
secluded and keep hands off, was our 
policy? Are we content to take a strong 
nation’s part in the task of giving good 
rule to the world? Have we fairly wel! 
begun the task we reluctantly ‘assumed ° 
These questions must be answered firs! 
in the Philippines. We have not don: 
all we ought, but we have done much: 
on the whole, we have begun pretty well. 
We have begun so well that the chorus 
of the hooting owls of ill omen has about 
ceased. They, even they, see that the 
United States means well by the Islands, 
and that it is impossible to dispossess 
ourselves of them. Were Mr. Bryan to 
be elected President it would make no 
difference in their dependence or inde- 
pendence. We have shown that we be- 
lieve that the Philippine people ought not 
to be ruled as a subject state, as all other 
nations rule their subjected colonies of 
alien people, but that they should be 
taught to rule themselves. In this we 
are consistent with the principles which 
underlie our own Government. We as- 
sert that other people, brown people, have 
by nature the same sort of rights that we 
possess, and we are trying as fast as we 
can to teach them to exercise those 
rights. To that policy there are just two 
possible outcomes. As the Philipp‘ne 
people become ready to be fully self-gov- 
erning, they must be made self-govern- 
ing, either under the American flag or 
outside of it. They may either be given 
their full independence, or, if that seems 
to them undesirable, they can under our 
flag have the relation to the United States 
which Canada bears to Great Britain, or 
they can become States in our Union. 
We are on the whole ruling them well, 
giving them education and civilized de- 
velopment, and that policy is assured. 
But we have not done our full duty. 
Congress is slow. Sugar men and to- 
bacco men are selfish. We are imposing 
a tariff on goods from the Philippine: 
which ought to be removed. The Presi- 
dent and Secretary Taft have done thei: 
best to relieve the disabilities of Philip- 
pine commerce, but not with full success. 
Even more unhappy, there and in Porto 
Rico is the prevalence of a spirit among 
the American officers, soldiers and resi- 
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dents to treat the people as inferiors in- 
stead of as equals, and we have had about 
as little success in securing their affec- 
tion as the British have had in India. 
Nevertheless, the main movement has 
been helpful and right. 

As a result of the naval battle in Ma- 
nila Bay ten years ago the Pacific Ocean 
became the great highway of the world, 
with the United States. holding the chief 
ports of entry on the Western Continent, 
at Panama, San Francisco and Seattle, 
and Japan and China holding those on 
the Eastern Continent, but with the 
United States in possession of the -half- 
way port of Honolulu, and strongly in- 
trenched close to China and Japan. Our 
position is strategically an admirable one 
—could not be better. It is admirable for 
the peaceable rivalries of trade; it is, 
properly defended, what we would need 
in case of war, for it gives us harbors 
for our fleets from which we could reach 
any foe. 

But we are not a people that love war, 
and these ten years have given our nation 
the opportunity it could never have had 


before Dewey’s victory to exercise a great 
influence for peace in the councils of the 


nations. It may seem a far cry from 
Manila Bay to the Hague conferences, 
from a naval battle to arbitration treaties, 
but the connection is close. After Ma- 
nila the United States were recognized 
as a Power to be considered, having in- 
fluence and the right to be heard. So 
we spoke at the first Conference for 
peace, and it was our demand that cre- 
ated the court of The Hague to settle in- 
ternational disputes, and we have in the 
second Conference made our influence 
still further felt for the avoidance of the 
occasions of war. 

So on this decennial occasion we give 
honor to Dewey and Sampson and Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt and Taft, and the 
other men whose acts have created our 
new era. We have no chance of quarrei 
as a nation with the nations of Europe; 
will we cultivate the brotherly arts of 
peace with our own people in the Philip- 
pines and the mighty Empire of Japan, 
and the Empire of China, so soon to be 
the mightiest empire in the world? Will 
our people have the sense to be friends 
with them? It rests with us whether we 


-withhold from 
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will awaken the yellow peril, which is the 
chief peril of this century, but one so 
easily escaped. 


Congress and the President 


CONGRESS was preparing to close a ses- 
sion which has not been marked by im- 
portant legislation outside of the annual 
supply bills when it was reminded by the 
President that it appeared to be avoiding 
action upon several of his recommenda- 
tions. The earnest message of last week 
was unexpected. At first, those who con- 
trol the House were inclined to ignore 
it. Sober second thought, however, and 
the arguments of a protesting Republican 
minority have convinced them that it 
must be taken into account. 

Mr. Roosevelt has not lost the confi- 
dence of his party.. No recent Repub- 
lican State or district convention has 
failed-to commend enthusiastically both 
the man and his policies. Two years ago 
many of these Representatives were 
greatly helped, in their campaigns and at 
the polls, by his report that they had done 
well. It has now occurred to them that 
they cannot afford to face their constitu- 
ents with an admission that they have 
failed even to consider the measures 
which he has repeatedly pressed upon 
their. attention. 

And so it comes about that the mes- 
sage is not to be ignored. An attempt to 
the Commission the 
money needed for the inspection of rail- 
way companies’ accounts has been de- 
feated. There is now promise of legis- 
lation against child labor, for the relief 
of employees who suffer injury in the 
Government service, for the modification 
of injunction practice, and even for an 
amendment of the Sherman act. All this 
in the House; what the Senate will do no 
one can foresee. 

The chief subjects of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
message are the proposed modifications 
of injunction practice and his plan for 
the supervision and control of great trade 
combinations. What he suggests con- 
cerning injunctions is not what organized 
labor, as represented by Mr. Gompers, 
seeks, but something much less radical. 
It is approved by Mr. Taft, whose record 
on the bench shows that he has no bias 
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in favor of the unions. Some modifica- 
tion of injunction practice in labor dis- 
putes is needed. The pending Payne bill 
may or may not be sufficient. By those 
who desire that injunctions be prohibited 
it is called a mere subterfuge. But it 
may serve as a basis for discussion, and 
the question should be discussed thoroly 
in the House and in the Senate. Con- 
gress ought not to avoid it. And the dis- 
cussion should take place now. 

It will be observed that Mr. Roosevelt, 
in his remarks about the Anti-Trust law, 
does not ask that labor unions be per- 
mitted to indulge in injurious or unrea- 
sonable restraint of trade, such as was 
condemned by the Supreme Court in the 
Danbury boycott case. In fact, his rec- 
ommendations concerning the relation of 
unions to Trust legislation involve no 
changes of any importance: 

“So far as labor is engaged in production 
only, its claims to be exempted from the Anti- 
Trust law are sound. This would substantially 
cover the right of laborers to combine, to strike 
peaceably, and to enter into trade agreements 
with the employers. But when labor under- 
takes in a wrongful manner to prevent the dis- 
tribution and sale of the products of labor, as 
by certain forms of the boycctt, it has left 
the field of production, and its action may 
plainly be in restraint of interstate trade, and 
must necessarily be subject to inquiry, exactly 
as in the case of any other combination for the 
same purpose, so as to determine whether such 
action is contrary to sound public policy.” 

But it is lawful now for laborers to 
combine, to strike, and to make agree- 
ments with employers. Their rights so 
to act have not been affected by recent 
decisions. He would not legalize boy- 
cotts. The exemption of which he was 
speaking related to the working of his 
plan for requiring statistics, reports, etc., 
from combinations. : 

It is not practicable, in our opinion, 
for Congress at the fag end of a session, 
when members are longing to go home 
and their minds are full of politics, to 
deal thoroly and wisely with the plan he 
suggests for the control of all corpora- 
tions and combinations engaged in inter- 
state business. We do not expect that 
it will attempt now to legislate upon this 
subject. He ought not to be surprised 
if it fails to do so. The present law is 
objectionable, in that it condemns all 
combinations in restraint of trade, 
whether they be harmful or not. Rail- 
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way traffic agreements, subject to the 
Commission’s approval, should be ex- 
cepted. Restraint of trade by combina- 
tions of industrial companies or firms, if 
beneficial or harmless, should not be pro- 
hibited. But is it not possible to’ obtain 
the desired modification of the law with- 
out subjecting all existing combinations 
and combination agreements to the judg- 
ment and authority of a Federal Commis- 
sioner or a Federal Bureau? 

In the plan suggested by Mr. Roose- 
velt, enormous power would be given to 
this bureau or this officer, power to pass 
upon all combination trade agreements, 
and practically to grant immunity to the 
corporations whose agreements should be 
approved. The question is one of great 
importance. If the method which the 
President commends is ever adopted, it 
will be only after discussion for which 
one entire session of Congress will not 
suffice. 

It is reported that among the bills 
which the House now intends to pass is 
one which requires full publicity for cam- 
paign find receipts and expenditures. 
We do not understand why the Presi- 
dent failed to ask for this either in last 
week’s message or in the one he sent to 
Congress in March. Some time ago such 
a bill had his public commendation. A 
national campaign and a Presidential 
election are now at hand. Recent testi- 
mony before a grand jury in New York. 
and a widespread discussion of that testi- 
mony must have directed his attention 
anew to the need of law to compel 
such publicity.. We hope that the bill for 
such a law is one for the passage of 
which Congress does not require the spur 
of his earnest recommendation. 


s 
Executive and Legislative at 


Odds 


Ir is a very curious parallel which we 
have betwéen political conditions at 
Washington and at Albany. In both 
cases the executive is at odds with the 
legislative department of government, 
and in both the executive appeals to the 
people. The New York Legislature re 
fuses to pass a law to enforce the pro- 
visions of the State Constitution against 
gambling. So the Governor sends mes- 
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sages to the Legislature and appeals to 
the people with speeches here and there 
and everywhere. When a State Senator 
has sided in his vote with the gamblers 
the Governor goes to his district and ad- 
dresses the people in great mass meet- 
ings, and tells them how false their rep- 
resentative has been to them, to the or- 
ganic law of the State, and to the de- 
mands of morality. Of course he has the 
ear and the heart of the people, but the 
politicians think it is very irregular, that 
it is an attempt to browbeat and coerce 


- the Legislature, and that he should keep 


his hands off. 

There was an interesting incident in 
Ithaca last week which shows how the 
people stand with the Governor. There 
was to be a great public meeting, and 
Governor Hughes was to be the principal 
speaker, and he was sure to protest vig- 
orously against the vote of the local Sen- 
ator in support of the race-track gam- 
blers. So the local politicians made 
ready and had a series of milk and water 
resolutions all prepared “regretting” the 
vote of their Senator, and “respectfully” 
requesting him to change his vote. Thus 
far they had to go in deference to public 
opinion. The resolution might have slid 
thru, but there was in Ithaca a professor 
of the Cornell Law School, who gave up 
the musical entertainment of the even- 
ing because he had a presentiment that 
some crooked work would be attempted, 
and he went to hear Governor Hughes, 
or, rather, to hear the resolution. It was 
presented as drafted, when the chief ex- 
citement of the evening occurred. Pro- 
fessor Woodruff rose, declared that “re- 
gret” was not sufficient, that it was the 
time for denunciation and condemna- 
tion; that he could not “respectfully” 
make a request of a man for whom he 
had lost respect altogether, and he pre- 
sented amendments that really met the 
case, and the meeting adopted them en- 
thusiastically. Thus Governor Hughes 
terrorizes, coerces, the Legislature. 

The case is as nearly the same in 
Washington as the circumstances allow. 
The leaders in Congress, that is, the Re- 
publican leaders, had settled among 
themselves that they would have no 
legislation in this session before the 
Presidential election—they did not want 


to risk anything. But President Roose- 
velt saw that there was economic and 
labor legislation needed that the people 
want, and he asked Congress to pass it. 
He did it in the usual way by a message 
such as the Constitution directs him to 
send when he sees fit. But Congress de- 
clined, refused. Then he sent a second 
message, a long one, nothing formal in 
style, vigorous, popular, for it was ad- 
drest only in form to Congress, but really 
to the people, and then a third. He is 
getting to be known as the Great Mes- 
sage-Writer, because he makes his appeal 
so strongly and frequently to the people, 
not simply to Congress. These leaders 
do not like it. They do not want the 
President thus to go over their heads and 
appeal to the people. They don’t want 
to be “coerced.” There is really serious 
friction in Washington between the 
President and his party leaders in Con- 
gress, just as there is friction between 
Governor Hughes and his party leaders 
in Albany. At Washington they are 
afraid the President will send in another 
message, and again urge them to do 
something. They wonder why he does 
not mind his own business at his end of 
the Avenue, and let them mind theirs—or 
neglect theirs. 

Well, the people appealed to will de- 
cide the questions. They have their ways 
of influencing the votes of their repre- 
sentatives. We shall see, but we believe 
that neither President nor Governor has 
gone beyond his constitutional duty, and 
that the omnipotent people will side with 
their executives. 

st 


Our Wretched Rich 


WHETHER it were more irritating in 
these days to be a bank president or a 
“parlor socialist,” a President of the 
United States or a _ multimillionaire 
“whose son is a fool and his daughter a 
foreign princess,” we are not in a posi- 
tion to say with absolute certainty. 

But let us at a venture make the guess 
that the lot of our self-made American 
rich folk is just now peculiarly undesira- 
ble. For what shall it profit a millionaire 
if he gain the whole world and buy with 
it nothing but discomfort and derision? 
It is hard to be so magnificent that you 
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have to give up the simple joy of eating 
with your knife, if you have been brought 
up that way; or, if you can’t break your- 
self of the habit, to be told by people who 
make you feel that they were born of 
“betray your ori- 


“ancestors” that you 
in.” 

For at least two generations our sclf- 
made men and their wives have been 
subjected to annoyance by supercilious 
persons of good breeding. American lib- 
erty, as everybody knows, runs easily into 
license, and no restraint has been put 
upon people of good taste addicted to the 
cruel sport of baiting the vulgar rich. 
The consequence that might have been 
expected now confronts us. Ridicule has 
become aggressive persecution. No 
longer confining themselves to dispar- 
aging allusions to. fortunes made from oil 
wells, lumber camps and stockyards, or 
to innuendos about “table manners,” our 
self-appointed censors of the successful 
now openly charge them with “wallow- 
ing in their wealth” and with being, in 
certain instances, “the least admirable of 
all our citizens.” 

We would not think of paying atten- 
tion to such ungenerous attacks by cul- 
ture upon pecuniary psychology if they 
were anonymous. They no longer are. 
So bold have become the apostles of gen- 
teel behavior in their crusade against 
what they are pleased to regard as the 
esthetic and moral imperfections of the 
rich that they declaim over their own 
names in communications to the press, 
and even in official communications to 
deliberative bodies. Such aggressive tac- 
tics can no longer be ignored. 

Here, for example, is an English lady, 
one Mrs. Humphrey, described by the 
London newspapers as “a prominent so- 
cial writer,” who says: 

“The American Four Hundred has thrown 
into lurid light all the worst features of hu- 
manity. They are brutal, purse-proud, 
avaricious. 

Mrs. Humphrey seems to be aware 
that this is more than uncomplimentary, 
for she presumes to offer proof. She 
brought to the notice of two wealthy 
American women the case of an Ameri- 
can girl in London “who was starving 
and desperate, but deserving.” They did 
not even send postal cards in reply. And, 
as if this were not enough, Mrs. Hum- 
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phrey knows of a rich American woman 
who gave a freak dinner party and en- 
gaged a number of artists, one of them 
well known, to entertain the company: 

“After dinner the hostess put her head over 
the bannister and shouted to the footman to 
bring up the animals.” 

One of the animals heard the remark 
and called upto the lady: “The animals 
will not come up; they are going home.” 

The only comment necessary upon all! 
this is that Mrs. Humphrey’s case is ob- 
viously weak. She does not tell us 
whether she inclosed “stamps for reply” 
in her communication to the wealthy 
ladies, or if she has ever taken the trou- 
ble to read Mallock’s “Lectures on ‘So- 
cialism” or even his book on “Aristoc- 
racy’ Were she acquainted with those 
works she should know that “the strug- 
gle for distinction” has now superseded 
the old Darwinian “struggle for exist- 
ence,” and that a lady who gives a freak 
dinner must be able in some way to indi- 
cate to her guests the difference between 
herself and artists. If she did not happen 
to be well versed in zodlogical terminol- 
ogy she might not like to announce: 
“The pachyderms are now ready to wit- 
ness the antics of the quadrumana.” It 
was really safer to call the artists merely 
“animals,” because that designation was 
general, and, tho vague, was not inac- 
curate. 

Of President Roosevelt’s concluding 
paragraphs in the message of April 2 
we really do not know what to say. The 
Constitution lays upon the President the 
duty to keep Congress informed “upon 
the state of the Union’”’; and, if it be true 
that we are breeding a type of the multi- 
millionaire who is “a man of whom it 
has been well said that his face has grown 
hard and cruel, while his body has grown 
soft,” the President had no choice but to 
transmit the information to Congress. If 
Congress finds upon investigation that 
the fact is as alleged, it should provide a 
way to put this particular species of the 
multimillionaire under the personal 
charge of the ex-President when next 


‘spring he goes to equatorial Africa to 


hunt the lion and the hippopotamus. The 
discipline might not soften the multimil- 
lionaire’s face, but it should toughen his 
legs and diminish the excessive activity 
of his gall, 
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The Color of Religion 


WE are getting the five or. six senses 
so mixt up these rhetorical days that we 
need not be surprised that color has 
strongly invaded. religion. We have 
color tones in both music and literature; 
poetry has its chromatic effects which 
match the chromatic scale, and taste is 
not limited to gastronomy, but has in- 
vaded every art, and Milton annexed 
two of the senses to religion when he de- 
nounced the false clergy as “blind 
mouths.” One is imprest with the alli- 
ance of color with religion when he 
reads the accounts of what stirs the ad- 
miration of the reporters of the public 
functions connected with the centennial 
of the archdiocese of New York. 

We run down the column: “Spectacu- 
lar effect,” “gorgeous colors of the elab- 
orate vestments,” “red and purple cas- 
socks,” “cloth of gold,” “the brilliant red 
of the robes worn by Cardinal Logue,” 
“the purples of Archbishop Farley and 
the monsignori,” the golden vestments” 
of Monsignor Lavelle, “the scarlet and 
white and black of the processions of 


acolytes,” the “purple cassocks and white 
surplices’ of the vested choir, and the 
“fifty altar boys in scarlet cassocks and 
white surplices” who followed them; 
again “the purple robes” of the Arch- 
bishop, and Cardinal Logue’s “scarlet 
beretta,” and finally the two “little pages 


garbed in white with broad scarlet 
sashes,” and the “two more little boys in 
scarlet cassocks to hold the hem of his 
train.” It is wonderful; it is beautiful; 
and thus art, like music, is made the 
hand-maid of religion. But the hand- 
maid it has been in all ages, from 
Moses’s tabernacle and Solomon’s tem- 
ple, and Saint Sophia at Constantinople. 

But it should not be imagined that 
gorgeous color or magnificent architec- 
ture or pealing organs are themselves 
any part of religion, any more than 
polychrome hoods and sashes are any 
part of education. John B. Gough sat 
with the dignitaries on a college com- 
mencement stage, and did not under- 
stand a word of the salutatorian’s Latin 
until he came to the word “tgnoramus.” 
“That’s me!” said he. The colored glory 
is as distinguished on the shoulders of 
an ignoramus as on those of a university 
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don; and a cardinal or archbishop or 
altar boy is not a whit sanctified by his 
outer decorations. He must quite dis- 
robe himself of them when he comes to 
St. Peter’s gate, and must enter in as 
plain as a Quaker. Color makes more 
show on earth than it does in heaven. 
Far be it from us to disparage color 
and show. We believe in the simple life, 
but not too simple. We want sauces 
with our meat, syrup with our buck- 
wheat cakes, laces on our gowns and 
frills on our rhetoric. They are for or- 
nament, not for use, and we all like or- 
nament. Cardinal Logue feels no more 
spiritual for his scarlet, but he knows 
that it impresses others, if it does not im- 
press him. We are not wholly spiritual, 
not all of us, and the splendor of 
chromatics is meant legitimately to af- 
fect with admiration and respect the less 
spiritual, or, perhaps, the less intellectual 
among us, and it has a great influence. 
We find it very difficult to live up—or 
down—to the utter bare simplicity of 
Galilee. By nature we are more priest 
than prophet. The Gospels do not tell 
us the color of the seamless robe divided 
between the soldiers. We think it was 
blue, and that it was not embroidered. 
We are not as artless as were the dis- 
ciples who followed Jesus. We know 
more; we have more taste. Some one 
long ago contrasted the golden priests 
and wooden chalices of the primitive 
church with the golden chalices and 
wooden priests of his own time; can we 
not now have both of gold? Can we 
not claim both splendor and sanctity? 
So let Paul’s cloak, left-at Troas, be all 
broidered over with gold, and send it to 
him, but don’t forget the parchments. 


re] 
Woman and the Land 


Is there anything essentially degrading 
in land culture? Is there essentially any 
reason why a woman may not be a 
farmer? We do not mean to ask whether 
a woman can become a farmer’s wife, 


‘and do a certain amount of indoor work, 


measured off to her as “woman’s work” ; 
but is there any reason why she shall 
not go into the field, swing a sithe if 
you please, hold a plow if you please, or 
make hay? There is certainly a very 
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widely disseminated prejudice against 
field work for American women. In the 
dairy countries of England the women 
have entire control of the herd, not only 
the butter-making, but the milking and 
the feeding. It is asserted, and we be- 
lieve with good reason, that the finer 
breeds of cattle in Europe are mainly the 
result of woman’s control. The German 
woman works in the vegetable garden, 
and she is pointed out to us around our 
larger cities as an example of degenera- 
tion. Yet her children attend the high 
schools, become our teachers of science, 
and the farms are bought up and well 
managed by the combined product of the 
labor of man and woman. Possibly. we 
have labored under a misapprehension as 
to the effect of this outdoor work. It 
has not made the women less muscular 
nor has it destroyed their nerve stability. 
It has worked well for the body at least ; 
has it injured mental force? There does 
not seem to be the least possible demon- 
stration of any such mischief. 

This question is coming before us with 
doubled interest from the fact that in our 


Western States farming by women is 


getting to be a fashion. These women 
farmers are doing a large part of the 
State and county fair exhibitions, and 
are said to be quite as zealous and effec- 
tive in the way of showing wheat, corn 
and fruits as they used to be in exhibit- 
ing patched quilts, bread, cookies and 
wearing apparel. There certainly is 
romance and poetry enough in land cul- 
ture to stir all the sentiment that is dor- 
mant in the woman’s heart. She likes 
to compete, and likes to surpass. There 
is room enough for this on the farm. If 
you will attend a Grange exhibition you 
will see, very quickly, how woman comes 
to the front in these affairs, where she 
is permitted. We recently made note of 
a Farmers’ Institute which was manned 
and commanded entirely by women. 
The work was well done, and called out 
the heartiest commendations of the press 
as well as the audience. The speeches 
were practical, directly to the point, and 
by no means lacking in the spirit of in- 
vestigation. It was most notable that 
these women agriculturists held foremost 
the relations of food and work to the 
human being—the relation of labor to 
health as well as wealth. 
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We make no apology in this case, by 
setting apart a handful of employments 
as particularly associated with feminin- 
ity. It has been the fashion to say that 
women could conduct an apiary, or raise 
turkeys and chickens; or possibly a truck 
garden might be assigned to them. What 
we mean to affirm is that there is no 
work at all associated with farm life, in 
these days, which cannot be managed by 
women as well as men. She can run an 
engine, or ride a reaper; and a woman, 
born and educated as all women should 
be, can handle a spade or a digging fork, 
or run a strait furrow, planting corn 
and potatoes and harvesting them with- 
out consideration of her belonging to a 
weaker sex. We are thru with the back- 
bending work that used to make our 
fathers old at fifty. Woman can com- 
mand science just as readily as man, and 
come in from her day’s labor with rosy 
cheeks. Such a woman need not be any 
the less a good cook or a good house- 
keeper—on the contrary the probabilities 
are the other way. The right philosophy 
of health drives the indoor worker out of 
doors for recuperation. The rule holds 
good for both men and women, Life 
should be adjusted so that a change of 
employment can be commanded. 

There is, in fact, very little outdoor 
labor that can be compared for its nerve 
wear with housework—we are inclined 
to say there is very little that can compare 
with housework in muscle exhaustion. 
What we are breaking down with is fret, 
and tedious repetition, and the uninter- 
esting. Housework is mostly monoto- 
nous. It would wear out the husbands 
and sons with great rapidity. Not long 
since the president of a farmers’ club 
said: “I would rather plow than sweep; 
much more endure the sweeping of serv- 
ants.” Cooking is a tax beyond apple- 
picking or potato digging. There are 
few things in the line of toil that are al- 
leviated so well as this tossing up of a 
long line of handsome tubers. Berry- 
picking is medicine. A physician could 
prescribe nothing better for nerve wear 
and pale cheeks than a few weeks spent 
in the raspberry and currant gardens. It 
is said, and boastfully, of the Southern 
woman of the ante-war period that she 
could handle a horse or ride a horse with 
skill equal to her father and brother. 
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There certainly is nothing to be ashamed 
of in the ability to handle a horse skil- 
fully, either in harness or otherwise. A 
well-kept homestead involves a clean 
stable as well as a clean kitchen. The 
cleanest stable that we have ever seen, 
and the best groomed horse, were the 
property of one of the most cultured 
women we have ever known. 

We have come to a crisis in this mat- 
ter, and woman is fully aware of it. The 
victims of heart failure in New York in- 
creased 27 per cent. in 1907 over 1906. 
This means nothing else than a collapse 
of the present race of human beings 
under present conditions. It means that 
we have come to a period when we must 
change our methods of doing and living. 
The woman must become a healthier 
mother, and going back to Nature must 
mean taking her by the hand in our 
everyday employments. Circumstances 
are favorable. Agriculture has come to 
the front as an industry. Agricultural 
colleges are making land tillage the most 
scientific: of all employments. Perhaps 


we are engaged in a work of supereroga- 


tion—for we believe that, whether we 
favor it or not, the women are going to 
take possession of the fields and the or- 
chards. We feel confident that the bulk 
of the gardening of the next fifty years 
will be done by the mothers and the 
daughters. The new ideal is catching. 
It loses something of the social function- 
ing and the shopping, but it does not ex- 
clude social economics and the refinement 
of a clear judgment and physical health. 
The outlook is infinitely preferable to 
that of the women who spend their un- 
wholesome hours over mending and 
stitching, or even over fancy sewing. 
Much pleasanter is it to look forward to 
women, strong, even if obscure; healthy, 
even if less womanish ; with children well 
fed, well taught, and themselves thoroly 
wholesome—while the whole family co- 
operates and shares together the fresh 
air as well as the labor of home-making. 
& 


The Encyclical Abroad 


Last December the bishops of Ger- 
many met at Cologne under Cardinal 
Fischer. After the meeting rumors be- 
gan to spread that Cardinal Kopp, of 
Breslau, had declared that Rome should 
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post itself on how things stood in Ger- 
many before publishing documents bound 
to have serious consequences in the land. 
Later on this interview was denied. Now 
it has leaked out not only that Cardinal 
Kopp had expressed the aforesaid views, 
but also that the German bishops agreed 
to accept the Encyclical only on condi- 
tion that the section or diocesan vigil- 
ance committees be abolished for Ger- 
many. They demanded and won their 
canonical rights as bishops and were well 
within the limits of Canon Law. There 
are thus now two important exceptions 
to the operation of the Encyclical, in 
France for Catholic youth aspiring to de- 
grees at the State schools, and in Ger- 
many the suppression of the “vigilance” 
committees. 

This practically means that Rome al- 
lows the Encyclical “Pascendi Gregis” 
to go into abeyance, where it can not help 
itself. This is exemplified by two grave 
disputes in Germany, in which Rome has 
followed two different methods. Eber- 
hard was Professor of Church History 
at Vienna, whence he was removed be- 
cause of his advanced views. Friends se- 
cured the same chair for him at Strass- 
burg. He attacked not dogma, or Scrip- 
ture or Church history ; only Church poli- 
tics. But Rome could only demand a 
retraction which Eberhard gave. He is 
in a German university with William II 
to be reckoned with. Far otherwise Rome 
dealt with Professor Schnitzer, of Mun- 
ich, who, like Eberhard, touched only on 
Church politics. Altho he had voluntar- 
ily abandoned his course of lectures, yet 
Rome suspended him a divinis. Unhap- 
pily for himself Schnitzer is in clerical 
Bavaria. Events, however, have avenged 
—and pretty thoroly—his punishment of 
a brother professor. Bardenhewer—the 
author of an excellent handbook on pat- 
rology—in one of his lectures attacked 
his’ fallen colleague. A storm of indig- 
nation broke out and the seminarians are 
in open rebellion. The storm is spread- 
ing to the other universities of Germany, 
and everywhere solemn meetings of 
academic senates denounce “the accom- 
plice of Roman authority.” Further- 
more, the professors of the Gymnasium 
in Munich, ninety-one in number, have 
sent an address of sympathy to Profes- 
sor Schnitzer. To conclude, a petition 
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has been laid before the Bavarian Gov- 
ernment demanding that the faculties of 
Catholic theology in the State universi- 
ties be supprest. 

Perhaps the strongest proof of how 
much the present Pope is opposed to the 
policy of his predecessor is seen in the 
letter denouncing the two Catholic week- 
lies, Justice Sociale, of the Abbé Naudet, 
and Vie Catholique, of the Abbé Dabry. 
The former held a brief of Leo XIII ap- 
proving his work and its weekly organ. 
He has submitted, but adds that he is not 
the director of Justice Sociale and can 
only advise the laymen who control it. 
The latter published Vie Catholique in 
one lone page, which announced its 
death, premature certainly. 

The Encyclical is making trouble 
enough in Europe, but in this country 
those affected think much and say noth- 
ing. 


se 
A little company of men 
and women have met oc- 
casionally at private 
houses in Brooklyn to consider in what 
way they can help the colored people of 


A Newspaper 
Sensation 


the neighborhood and relieve the inter- 
racial prejudice. They include several 
white men and women engaged in social 
work and a number of colored clergy- 
men, editors, etc., with representatives of 
old families of abolition heritage. Last 
week they agreed for the first time to hold 
a dinner in this city and-invite a number 
of friends to meet with them. It was 
a very quiet affair, for they were most 
respectable people. The subject under 
discussion was caste prejudice, and it 
was treated conservatively. Not a word 
was said or a thing done in the least out 
of the way. We know, for one of our 
editors was there and spoke, as did an 
editor of the leading evening paper of 
this city. The New York Times gave 
a few lines to it the next morning, and 
its reporter said afterward that he did not 
see anything in it to make a “story” of. 
But there are papers which expect their 
reporters to make a “story” whether 
there is one or not; and the reporter of 
such a paper was present, and he made 
a “feature” of it, describing it as a dis- 
gusting attempt to exhibit close social re- 
lations between white and colored men 
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and women and to defend and urge in- 
termarriage of the races. There was ab- 
solutely nothing of the sort said; not an 
act or expression that was not perfectly 
seemly ; and yet that journal so distorted 
the facts as to do a serious injury to mod- 
est and self-respecting women, and send 
a foul sensation over the entire country. 
Not one of those present has any occasion 
to be ashamed of his part in it—in fact, 
their purpose and their conduct were 
highly creditable to them. As they have 
nothing to regret our sympathy goes 
more to those who are. condemned to 
read such products of invention and in- 
veracity than to those thus travestied. 
The latter suffer some wrong, but they 
know the truth; it is the readers of the 
journals who are deceived that suffer the 
greater wrong. 


- One of Mr. Taft’s virtues is 
his optimism, and we are 
glad to follow him ; and when 

he predicts rapid results from education 

and self-government in the Philippines, 
or the speedy completion of the Panama 

Canal, we gladly believe him. We will 

also try to believe him when he tells us, 

as he did in a late address, that as the 

Republican party freed the negroes from 

slavery, so “the time is coming soon 

when the disfranchisement of the negro 
in the South will be obliterated entirely.” 

We wish we saw the evidence that this 

will soon take place. It will come, of 

course, in time, but the hope for it seems 
to lie in the organization of a strong 
popular party in the South, opposed to 
the aristocratic Democratic party. Some 
fifteen years ago the emergence of the 

Populist party gave us some hope, but 

the fear of “negro domination” put an 

end to it. We have one little spark of 

evidence in the late declaration of a 

Georgia candidate for Congress that 

the negro should not be disfranchised in 

that State because his vote would be 
wanted to beat Tom Watson and his 
party ; but he hardly gets a second to his 
motion. And yet in 1892 a Fusion can- 
didate for Governor had 90,138 votes in 

Louisiana and 115,522 in Alabama, 

while in 1894 the Fusion candidate 

polled 148,344 votes, and in 1896 there 
were 85,832 votes cast for the Fusion 


Mr. Taft’s 
Optimism 
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candidate in Georgia. But there is not 
now enough independent politics visible 
in the South, in either party, to warrant 
the hope that a party of the people, 
whether Republican or Populist, can be 
developed. Southern Democracy has 
been given out in commission to North- 
ern Democrats, and no live Southern 
candidate is proposed. Indeed, the vot- 
ing of the people has been handed over 
to a caticus system, and on election day 
the voters stay at home. Not half the 
white voters qualify. So long as the ne- 
groes are kept from the ballot they do 
not care how other things may go. 


& 


It is a surprise to learn 
Forest Fires from the Forest Service at 

Washington that fires in 
this country have destroyed more tim- 
ber than the lumbermen have cut. We 
have hear so much of the injury done 
hy reckless lumbermen that we have not 
sufficiently considered the importance of 
protecting our forests from fire. And 
yet every country boy where there are 
trees knows the excitement every year 
when there is “a fire in the woods.” Un- 
der direction of our Department of Agri- 
culture the owners of timber in various 
parts of the country are organizing to 
protect: their holdings from fire. A fire 
association in the State of Washington 
has made plans to protect three million 
acres by a system of patrol, and similar 
work is done in Oregon and Idaho, in 
the latter State by public taxation. For- 
est owners in Maine have gone to work 
in the same systematic way to combat 
their chief enemy, fire. Now that there 
is a threat of wood famine, and we even 
have to import wood pulp from abroad, 
it is wise to preserve what we have from 
needless waste. 


& 


The temperance wave 
stirs up the mud in L- 
linois politics. Both 
the Republican and the Democratic con- 
ventions met that wave and both beat it 
back with a plank in favor of “personal 
liberty,” which means, against prohibi- 
tion. The Democratic resolution, after 
some verbiage, ends positively: “We are 


Sumptuary Laws 
in Illinois 
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opposed to all sumptuary laws.” One 
would think that definition enough, but it 
does not satisfy Mr. Koelling, president 
of the United Societies of Brewers and 
Liquor-Sellers, which presented longer 
resolutions that ended with an attack on 
the Church for its meddling with temper- 
ance legislation, and said: - 
“Whenever church organizations meddle 
with politics and assume to dictate to law- 
making bodies, they should be treated as politi- 
cal organizations.” 
Well, what of that? We trust they 
will be political organizations wherever 
politics is bad. What Mr. Koelling did 
not like in the Democratic resolution 
adopted was some rather general state- 
ments prefacing the conclusion, which 
talked about “fundamental principles,” 
etc. He wants to hit somebody, and he 
knows whom he wants to hit, for, in a 
press interview, he says that “it looks as 
tho the convention was afraid of the 
skirt and the Church.” He does not like 
women and religion. Those United So- 
cieties are not at all pleased with Mr. 
Bryan either, for he is an abstainer. The 
Chicago organ of the liquor dealers calls 
him “a rabid Prohibitionist, a chaser 
after the Christian Woman’s Temper- 
ance Union Chautauquas.” He was 
given a loving-cup in Louisville the other 
day, and he thanked the Kentucky. givers, 
and told them he would fill it with—but- 
fermilk! That was unkind. 


& 


An interesting discovery in Christian 
archeology we fear will miss many schol- 
ars who would not think of looking for 
it in an article in The Ecclesiastical Re- 
view of Philadelphia, by the Very Rev. 
H. Vincent, of the Benedictine Biblical 
and Archeological School in Jerusalem. 
Among the common looking objects ex- 
cavated by Mr. R. A. S. Macalister at 
the mound of Gezer was a little round, 
flat earthen dish, made to hang up, and 
having the middle deprest and covered 
with glass. It was found in a Christian 
tomb of the fourth or fifth century. Un- 
der the glass are the remains of what 
was the reserved wafer of the Eucharist. 
The author shows, with a wealth of 
patristic and other evidence, that at this 
early period communicants were allowed 
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to reserve a portion of the consecrated 
bread and keep it as a sort of talisman, 
perhaps, hung up at home, as now a 
crucifix is used, and that it might be 
buried with the dead, as a sign of his 
union with Christ. 
presents a very interesting bit of evidence 
_ as to early Christian worship. 


as 


We still have some pretty bad “slews” 
on Western river roads, and we have 
some knowledge of the adhesiveness of 
“gumbo” mud, but we doubt if anything 
in any town in this country can compare 
for vileness with the description given 
by Mr. Angier, the representative of the 
London and China Express, of condi- 
tions in Vladivostok. He tells us that 
not long ago a pony was actually 
drowned in the liquid mud of a pre- 
sumably main road leading to the rail- 
road station, and about two hundred 
yards from it, and almost in front of the 
Russo-Chinese Bank. Only a few yards 
of the main street are paved with stone. 
Money has been poured out for docks 
and other purposes, but the requirements 
of a decently civilized town have been 
quite neglected, even street lights. We 
do things differently in Panama. 


od 


Here is the argument which Lord 
Rothschild presents to. the British people 
against the passing by Parliament of the 
licensing bill. It will, he says, cause a 
tremendous financial crisis, because so 
many people hold brewery bonds which 
would lose their value if the bill reduc- 
ing the number of saloons should -be 
enacted. Some years ago the great brew- 
ery firms, the Basses and Allsopps, etc., 
very likely seeing danger ahead, unload- 
ed on the public and bought them peer- 
ages, and now we are told that the foolish 
brewery buyers must be protected at the 
expense of public morality and thrift; for 
temperance, we are told, may be a good 
thing, but not at the expense of injuring 
the value of brewery shares. Such prop- 
erty is sacred. 

s 

Perhaps not a sillier law has ever been 
enacted in the supposed interests of labor 
than that which provides that any work- 
ingman may enter this country who does 


This humble object. 
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not know how he will make a living best, 
but if he does know how he will get 
a job he is to be sent back. Sometimes 
it works strangely, as in a case lately de- 
cided under the law by Secretary Straus. 
Two rival glass-workers’ unions got into 
a quarrel with each other, and one of 
them planned to import several hundred 
Belgian glassworkers. When they be- 
gan to arrive the Government was in- 
formed and was compelled to send them 
back. ' Such a law is against the prin- 
ciple of free trade, and applies to labor 
the extreme principle of protection. 


& 

The anti-saloon movement, so strong 
in the South, is gaining strength also in 
the North. In the elections last week 
local option made very large gains in 
Illinois, Nebraska and other States, shut- 
ting up thousands of saloons. But the 
breweries and whisky men are combin- 
ing and fighting, for they have no such 
vested rights in the good will of saloons 
as property as is allowed in Great Britain. 
They will get no compensation when the 
town or State goes dry. 


st 


It is greater to be rector of Trinity 
Church, New York, the wealthiest 
church in the United States, than it is 
to be bishop of any diocese, and Dr. 
Morgan Dix refused bishoprics to main- 
tain his higher post of honor. He was 
not a great man, but he was a fairly 
strong man, and held his conservative 
position well. The succession is already 
provided for. A successor can hardly 
be found more opposed to women tran- 
scending: their traditional duties. 


s 


The Advance, discussing the removal 
of Andover Seminary to Cambridge, tells 
the story how Harvard University was 
“captured by Unitarians.” But it fails 
to add the later story, how Harvard Uni- 
versity was lost to the Unitarians. 

& - 

There was the annual debate between 
Harvard and Yale last week, and the 
daily papers of this city gave nine lines 
to it. If it had been a boat race or a 
football game they would have given 
nine columns, 


; 
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Insurance Before, Not After 


THERE have been so many cases where 
men who had been repeatedly solicited to 
take out insurance against death or acci- 
dent, but who died or were injured while 
yet the protecting policy remained un- 
written, that it makes good reading when 
it is possible to cite a case like that of W. 
L. Allen, sometime freight conductor on 
the Central of Georgia Railway. He was 
just an average man—not half as smart 
as thousands of other men that are now 
living and moving and continuing to have 
their respective beings. And yet Mr. 
Allen took out a policy of insurance in 
favor of his wife last October, just eight 
days before he was instantly killed by the 
explosion of the locomotive of his train, 
instead of putting the matter off until 
after his killing, as many men do. It is 
not always possible to win by such a close 
margin of time, and it is far better to in- 
sure today, when it is possible to do so, 
than to gamble on the uncertainty of liv- 
ing even until tomorrow. 


Sd 


THE “who is who” idea, which has been 
so successfully applied to professional 
men, has now been adapted to the insur- 
ance world, and in the first edition of 
“WhoIs Who In Insurance” (The Singer 
Company, New York; cloth, $5) we 
have a book that contains a mass of ma- 
terial that cannot but prove exceedingly 
valuable to insurance men generally. 
The new book includes nearly twenty- 
six hundred biographies, both foreign 
and domestic. As was, of course, inevi- 
table, some names are omitted that ought 
to have been included, but the editor has 
done a painstaking piece of work, and 
we may well overlook certain shortcom- 
ings. The review of 1907 from an in- 
surance standpoint covers much ground, 
and the twenty-seven essays devoted to 
the different phases of the insurance 
business in various parts of the world 
are illuminating. They present certain 


features of insurance here and there that 
are but little known, but which are ex- 
ceedingly interesting. The chapter on 
insurance legislation contains the par- 
ticulars of United States enactments 
during 1907. The insurance bibliogra- 
phy in the book is a helpful one. 


& 


An ordinary postage stamp-is not 
generally regarded as very much of a 
life hazard. And yet, strange as it may 
seem, a letter held for postage out in 
Cleveland, O., not long ago came near 
costing a human life. The circum- 
stances in brief were as follows, viz.: 
A man was under sentence of death for 
the murder of his sweetheart. The Gov- 
ernor, for good and sufficient reasons, 
commuted the man’s death sentence to 
life imprisonment. By some oversight 
in mailing the papers in the case the en- 
velope lacked the needed transmitting 
postage stamp. A commonplace two- 
cent postage stamp thus became a life 
hazard that would have sent a man to 
the electric chair except for the tele- 
phone and the salvation that arose be- 
cause of its use at a critical moment. 


st 


Tueovore M. Banta, cashier of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
celebrated last week the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his connection with the com- 
pany. Mr. Banta is seventy-four years 
old. He has held his place through the 
administrations of five presidents. Dur- 
ing the time of his connection with the 
company he has seen its business in- 
crease from $10,000,000 to $500,000,000. 


st 


OFFICIAL returns made to the Massa- 
chusetts Insurance Department indicate 
that the net iosses of the insurance com- 
panies from the Chelsea fire were very 
largely underestimated, and that the loss 
figures will easily reach over $8,500,000. 
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Railroad Coal 


THE commodity clause of the new 
Railroad Rate law became effective on 
May Ist. It was designed to compel 
railroad companies to withdraw from the 
business of mining and _ selling coal. 
Since May Ist every railroad company 
carrying its own coal across a State line 
to market has been liable to extremely 
heavy penalties. If the largest fine 
named in the law should be exacted the 
penalties, it is said, would amount to 
$16,000,000 a day for the anthracite 
roads alone. The passage of a bill sus- 
pending for twenty months the exaction 
of penalties has thus far been prevented 
in the Senate. Those who object assert 
that it is for the relief of the railroads, 
and that bills for the relief of shippers 
should first be taken up and past. It 
was unfortunate for the friends of the 
bill that while they were asking for the 
passage of it, last week, there was laid 
before Congress a long report of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, showing 
how the coal supply of the Rocky Moun- 
tain States has been monopolized by the 
Gould and Harriman railroads, whose 
subsidiary coal companies, it is alleged, 
obtained much of their coal land from 
the Government by perjury and fraud. 

Suits are to be brought by the Gov- 
ernment against several companies to 
test the constitutionality of the new law. 
Believing that the law will be annulled 
by the courts, the companies—one or 
two excepted—have taken no step to 
meet its requirements. It affects about 
three-quarters of the anthracite output, 
and a great volume of securities based 
in part upon railway coal property. 
Whatever may be the fate of the statute, 
the people will continue to insist upon 
either.a withdrawal of the railroad com- 
panies from the business of mining and 
selling coal, or a thoro official super- 
vision and regulation of railroad coal 
business in the interest of the public. 

as 


Business Indications 


New YorkK C.Leartnc House bank 
reserves exceed $60,000,000; in April we 
exported $11,000,000 of gold; money on 


call in New York has been averaging 
less than 2 per cent.; stocks and bonds 
have advanced on a broadening market ; 
the sale of $40,000,000 Pennsylvania 
Railroad 4 per cent. bonds drew an enor- 
mous. oversubscription; $6,000,000 of 
Philadelphia 4 per cents were sold at a 
little more than 1044; since January Ist 
the redemptions of bank notes have 
amounted to about $150,000,000. These 
things show some revival of confidence, 
a release of hoarded cash, and a good 
demand for first-class investment securi- 
ties. On the other hand, among unfa- 
vorable indications are the condition -of 
the iron trade and the recent large in- 
crease in the number of idle cars, from 
306,000 on April Ist to 375,600 on 
April 15th. 
& 

..At its recent sesion, the New 
York Legislature past a bill providing 
for the adoption of the Torrens system 
of recording transfers of real estate. 


....The Whitman Savings Bank is 
the second institution of this kind in 
Massachusetts to take advantage of the 
new law of that State permitting savings 
banks to issue life insurance policies. 
The first was the People’s Savings Bank 
of Brockton, of which ex-Governor 
Douglas is president. 


....The Interboro Bank- of New 
York, of which A. E. G. Goodridge has 
been president, has been combined with 
the Guardian Trust Company, of which 
Frank W. Woolworth is president. Mr. 
Goodridge becomes vice-president of the 
Guardian, whose capital and surplus are 
$1,000,000. Its total resources are $4,- 
000,000. 


....FrankA. Vanderlip, vice-president of 
the National City Bank, whose paper on 
“Proper Banking Legislation” appears 


_elsewhere in this issue, returned to New 


York from Europe last Saturday. Ina 
published interview he denied the ru 

mored merger of his bank with the Na 

tional Bank of Commerce. He was opti- 
mistic regarding the future, and he con 

curs with the French financiers in their 
expectation of an early revival of general 
trade in this country, 
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“To know the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson pianos is 
their highest recommendation and strong- 
est guarantee. In the fifty-six years since 
the first Emerson was made, these pianos 
have won the unqualified endorsement of 


more than 91,000 purchasers 


The jem engy | test of time has shown them 
to possess the most en | satisfying 
musical quality, and a musical endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 


If you are in real earnest to ob- 
tain a truly high-class instru- 
ment at an extremely moderate 
price, do not fail to write to-day 
for our catalogue of Upright 
styles and New Short Grand. 





Emerson Piano Company 
560 Harrison Avenue, Boston 





" Silver Plate 


In Spoons, Forks, Knives, 

etc., are assured if you pur- 

chase goods bearing this 
trade nark : 


“BAT ROGERS BROS: 
entail 
There are other “Rogers” and va- 
rious makes of silverware, which 
are claimed to be “just as good,” 
but like all imitations they lack 
the beauty and wearing qualities 
identified with the original and 
genuine “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
Send for our new catalogue “S-79" 
containing all thenewest patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
riden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., 
Successor) 


Meriden Silver Polish, 
the Silver Polish 
that Cleans.” 


N 


oS) ~ pet \ 
PRISCILLA 





PORTABLE BUILDINGS 


OTTAGES, Stables, Hunters’ Cabins, Boathouses 


, Garages, Contractors’ and Real 


Estate Offices, Election Booths, Churches, Children’s Playhouses, Schools, etc., 


etc. All our 
colors of your 


buildings are well painted with 
own selection and ready for use 


when delivered, upon re-erection on your prem- 
ises. Our houses fulfill all’ our claims. Our 
customers testify to our businesslike methods 
and liberal treatment. 


Portable Cottage No. 5A. 


Portable Garages have many advantages. Being 
“factory built” in quantities they cost you less than 
to build at home and without the worry and bother 
of it. On arrival at your station they may be de- 
livered by team, erected by two ordinary mechanics, 
and ready for use in from four to eight hours. 
While “Portable” in that they maybe taken apart 
and readily shipped in sections—once erected they 


Cornell No. 3 Portable Auto Garage erected in our fac- 


are as permanent as any ordinary frame house would i complete, taken apart and shipped ‘‘Knocked 
’ wn.’” 


be 


Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co. (":2:) 


Painted any color. veral stock 
styles. Any style or size to order. 


Ithaca, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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READING NOTICES 
AN IDEAL FAMILY HOTEL 


The particular man wants a particular hotel. This is 
especially true of the family man who is obliged to stay 
or live at a hotel. He dces not want to come into con- 
tact with undesirable citizens himself, still less to have 
his wife or other members of his family do so. One 
great charm about the Hotel Margaret is the great care 
exercised by the management regarding the selection of 

uests. The Margaret, 93 to 99 Columbia Heights, 

rooklyn, is essentially a family hotel in the highest and 

best sense. 
looking New York harbor and the view from the hotel 
is magnificent. The hotele is convenient to the subway 
and its rapid transit from Brooklyn to New York and 
thence by the Hudson River tube to Hoboken and its 
transportation companies. The hotel is well adapted to 
the giving of club and society dinners, for which purpose 
private dining rooms are provided at moderate cost. 


OLD AND NEW HEATING AND COOKING 

In the old days a savage who wished to cook twirled 
two sticks rapidly together until the friction generated 
enough heat to light his bundle of sticks over which the 
primitive pot boiled and the primitive meat cut were 
roasted. he step from these barbaric methods to cook- 
ing by electricity is a long one, but once taken no_one 
wishes to go back to first principles. The Simplex Elec- 
tric Heating Company, of Cambridge, Mass., is an ex- 
ponent of the modern methods, and in their booklet, 
‘Electric Heating and Cooking,” the company describes 
methods of using apparatus and the advantages of elec- 
tricity over the oldtime fire of the savages and all other 
methods that came in between. . 
the Simplex system is better. Are you interested to learn 
why? ead their booklet!! 


A HOME BY THE SEASIDE 
Those who have in mind the ny a home may 
well consider the building lots now ing sold at re- 
markably reasonable prices a | the Manhattan Beach Es- 
tates, whose office is at 192 Broadway, New York. The 
present expansion of rapid transit facilities makes invest- 
ments in this property very attractive, both as regards 


It is located on a quiet Brooklyn street over-* 


There is a reason why ; 


MORI 


MILLIONS 


Rearline 


THAN EVER BEFORI 
Because more Wom 
en are telling friend 
and neighbor that 
PEARLINE is the 


greatest known wash- 


er and cleanser That 


it works without 
Ratio) oytitemen tarteoke (eye 
away with the worst 
jof the Work 
| Wear and Tear to |a 
|which Women and 


and 


elevates are subjec ted 
by following — old- 
~|fashioned . bar soap 


+44| methods. 
| a nines 


accessibility and the character of its development. The 
seashore as an environment for a home presents many 
attractions, especially during the summer season. Man- 
hattan Beach is swept by ocean breezes when there are 
any breezes. The place has been noted for its exclusive 
character for over a quarter of a century. Information 
and booklet may be obtained on application. 


INSURANCE STATEMENT 


THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON, 
MASS. 

According to the report of the Columbian Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of Boston, Mass., 
for the year ending December 3Ist, 1907, the 
company has admitted assets of $4,091,055, as 
compared with $3,566,344 of the previous year. 
The capital stock is $1,000,000 and the present 
day surplus is $481,771, as against $424,159 
last year. The surplus of the company as regards 
policy-holders is $1,481,771. The protection to 
policy-holders in excess of the requirements of 
the Massachusetts law is 59 per cent. Arthur E. 
Childs is now president of this company and Wil- 
liam H. Brown is secretary and treasurer. 


__ DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED _ 


The American Chicle Company, monthly, 
common, I per cent. extra I per cent., payable 
May 2oth, 1908. 

American Locomotive Company, common, 
1% per cent., payable May 27th, 1908. 

United States Leather Company, coupons of 
Debenture Bonds will be paid on and after 
May Ist, 1908. 
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Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 





ELECTRIC COOKING 


Electric cooking is the clean, con- 
venient, modern method; economical and 
ideal for Summer, because it does not 
heat up the house. We make everything 
from a’ complete electric range to a 


-tiny tea kettle. The cut above shows 


a combination of Saute Pan and electric 


heater. Other combinations are, Blazer . 


and heater, Tea Kettle and heater, and 
Double Boiler (cereal cooker) and heater. 
All these combinations come in several 
sizes, and can be run by attaching the 
cord at any lamp socket. Besides that, 
we make a full line of electric ovens, 
griddles, toasters, waffle irons and frying 
kettles, etc. Send for booklet ‘Electric 
Heating and Cooking.”’ 


ELECTRIC FLATIRONS 


Do away with the necessity of a hot 
fire in the room. Always ready, quick 
and clean. Simplex irons come in all 
sizes for Sewing Room use or Domestic 
Laundry. 


STPLEX LECRICHEMINGE 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 




















FRIENDS HELP 
St. Paul Park Incident 


“After drinking coffee for breakfast I always felt lan- 
guid and dull, having no ambition to get to my morning 
duties. Then in about an hour or so a weak, nervous 
derangement of the heart and stomach would come over 
me with such force I would frequently have to lie down. 

“At other times I had severe headaches; stomach 
finally became affected and digestion so impaired that I 
had serious chronic dyspepsia and constipation. A lady, 
for many years State President of the W. C. T. U., told 
me she had been greatly benefited by quitting coffee and 
using Postum Food Coffee; she was troubled for years 
with asthma. She said it was no cross to quit coffee 
when she found she could have as delicious an article 
as Postum. 

“Another lady, who had been troubled with chronic 
dyspepsia for years, found immediate relief on ceasing 
coffee and beginning Postum twice a day. She was 
wholly cured. Still another friend told me that Postum 
Food Coffee ~was a Godsend to her, her heart trouble 
having been relieved after leaving off coffee and taking 
on Postum. 

“So many such cases came to my notice that I con- 
cluded coffee was the cause of my trouble and I quit and 
took up Postum. I am more than pleased to say that my 
days of trouble have disappeared. I am well and 
nappy.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genu‘ne, true, and full of human 


interest. 





; The Great 
< Temperance Beverage 


"ON The only satisfactory beverage when you're 
(8 hot and tired and thirsty is 


Cooling and Crisp as frost. 


Relieves fatigue. 


Deliciously thirst-quenching.. 
Absolutely wholesome. 


GET THE GENUINE 
oc. Everywhere 
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HOW TO BREATHE 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 
Send for my 64-page illustrated book 


LUNG AND MUSCLE CULTURE 


the most instructive treatise ever published on the vital 
subject of Deep Breathing—Correct and Incorrect breath- 
ing clearly described with diagrams and illustrations. 

The information given in this book has led thousands into 
the correct path to health and strength. Over 200,000 al- 
ready sold. Sent on receipt of 10c. (stamps or coin). Address 


PAUL VON BOECHKMANN, Respiratory Specialist 
1670 Terminal Building 103 Park Avenue, New York 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF ETCHINGS & ENGRAVINGS 
aS § PUBLISHED BY. % & 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 
4 EAST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PRICE TEN CENTS 
165 PAGES,:84 ILLUSTRATIONS, BOARDS 


Please mention Taz INDEPENDENT. 











fEWISE@ONGER ||| pyowss sees wns 


BAY STATE STEAM 
The Largest and 


Best Equipped 4xD 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS HOT WATER BOILERS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY and FURNACES are always 


Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, comfortable 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 
Articles. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 


iE die BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 


and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. BOSTON PROVIDENCE NEW. YORK 


130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK ae 


KIN FOLDING CANVAS. _BOATS 


Are lighter S more FO than wood, Puncture- over. D -Aiatan is 
boat construction. Can be carried anywhere by on bicyel cle or in paris tieenee + 2+® theme 

| notinue, FOLD UP INTO A PACKAGE, Handsome catalog 6c. in stamps. 

_ KING FOLDING BOAT CO., 482 Lake Street, Musk Mich., formerly Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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REAL ESTATE 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


HILL COUNTRY REAL ESTATE 
BRIARCLIFF, CHAPPAQUA, POCANTICO VALLEY 
JOHN P. FAURE 


High grade Home Sites a specialty. 
Ossining, N. Y. 


Desirable Country 
Property 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 





Correspondence invited. 





SAMES O’BRIEN 


Gleaner Block, Lee, Mass. 


FURNISHED SEA 
SHORE COTTAGES 





At Watch Hill, R. I. 


and near-by Beaches. Four hours 
from New York, two from Boston 


FOR RENT & SALE 


For full particulars, photographs and 
descriptions, write 


FRANK W. COY, e&at.. WESTERLY, R. I. 


ADIRONDACK 
CAMP FOR SALE 


Magnificently situated on Upper Saranac Lake. Seven- 
teen hundred feet altitude. 100 acres, 30 cleared, balance 
wooded. 2,000 feet lake front. Good roads. Unfailing 
supply of spring water. Ten buildings, including outbuild- 
ings, all in perfect condition. Tennis courts. Two miles 
from Golf Links. Boat houses, docks, gasolene engine and 
dynamo. This is one of the finest propositions in the 
Adirondack Park, 

For particulars, photos, and maps, address 


W. H. SYMONDS, Architect 
23 West 24th Street, New York 


Dr SAACTHOMPSOT EYE WATER 














Saratoga Cottages 


Concerning the more impor- 

tant Saratoga Cottages, as 

well as the better class of 

Saratoga Real Estate, reli- 

able information may be ob- 

tained by addressing 

LESTER BROTHERS 

REAL ESTATE BROKERS 


SARATOGA SPRINGS - - 





NEW YORK 

















SUMMER HOME 


Finest in the great resort country of northern Michigan; 
23 room cottage and $1,000 caretaker’s cottage. 20 acres 
of land, 140 rods frontage on beautiful little Traverse Bay. 
10 minutes’ walk from Harbor Springs, 2 minutes’ walk from 
Forest Beach Hotel and beautiful golf links adjoining. 
This could be platted if desired and lots sold for $1,000 to 
$1,500 each. Two natural terraces, finely wooded. 


Also 65 acres heautifully wooded land extending from 
Crystal Lake to Lake Michigan, besides several vacant lots 
and cottages and the ‘‘Three Pine Lodge’’ adjoining the 
new Congregational Assembly Grounds, a beautiful and 
growing resort. (CrystajJia) Crystal Lake is 4 x 9 miles 
in Benzie County. For further particulars write 

J. D. 8S. HANSON, HART, MICH. 








FARMS, COUNTRY HOMES 
HOTELS, STORES 


For Sale and Exchange 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
H. L. REED COMPANY, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

















BOOM TOWN! 


Successful Boarding House, also Hotel 
near New York. Attractive! 
w. G. PECKHAM, - Westfield, N. J. 
CALIFORNIA SELF-SUPPORTING HOMES 


Twin-Cities Colon: od Between Sacramento and Stockton. 
a rae = A a 25 a, on each five acres. Choice 

















y ~ monthly. 
> ie 300 | yearly. ke town life. 
ling we for women with families. 
families. wee. RKS, Box 513, Galt, California. 
Fresh River 
LAKE NIPISSING. 

Furnished cottage, four sleeping rooms, o fireplace, 
outside kitchen, two tents, boat, canoe. $550. Address 
W., 512 Lewis Block, Pittsburgh. 

FARM CATALOGUE FREE 
PAUL F. WILLIAMS’ - New Brunswick, N. J 
DUXBURY nouses To Ler 
Shore and Beach, $150 to $300. Laurence Bradford 
GROVE BEACH, CONNECTICUT 

Furnished cottage, excellently situated on Sound, for rent. Modern 
by rovements. Pictures and —. ). a on application. GrorGE Woop, 
arket Street, Poughkeepsie, N 





P= MOUNTAINS. Furnished rm oe o . by ay 

Pa. Season 1908. 10 rooms and —— ces. 
oes. Garden. Filled ice house. ee particulars 
address 


W. BURNET BDASTON, Stroudsburg, Ps. 
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Manhattan Beach 


SWEPT BY OCEAN BREEZES . 


LL the land embraced in this delightful seaside resort, from SHEEPSHEAD 
H BAY to ATLANTIC OCEAN and from JAMAICA BAY toBRIGHTON 





BEACH, with the exception of the Oriental and Manhattan Beach 
Hotels and Bathing Pavilion, has been laid out in Building Sites for 
HIGH GRADE RESIDENCES, 


Building plots are now being sold at remarkably reasonable prices on 
attractive terms, especially to those contemplating the erection of homes. 


Manhattan Beach has been noted for more than 25 years as New York’s 
most exclusive watering place and this HIGH STANDARD WILL BE RIGIDLY 
MAINTAINED. 


ALL IMPROVEMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE WITHOUT EXPENSE TO PURCHASERS 


from Macadam Streets, granolithic sidewalks, and curbs, sewers, water, gas and conduits for electric and telephone connections 
ots 
4 The exceptional location of this property, and its accessibility to New York City. and 
nile the character otf its development, all assure the purchaser an investment of constantly in- 
aa creasing value. It is unquestionably the most attractive site in or near Greater New York 
A. for those desiring a home by the seashore. 


Apply for Information and Booklet showing the entire development to 


MANHATTAN BEACH ESTATES, 192 Broadway, New York 














Truly Colonial Mansion 


high and healthy picturesque White Plains, 
sweeping view of Long Island Sound, and 
near Estates of Thebaud, Bayne, Parks, 
Renal, Harriman and Whitelaw Reid. House 
has 14 rooms, 2 baths, 3 fireplaces, oak 
trim, and there’s a good sized plot—price 
most attractive. We meet trains at White 
Plains with automobile by appointment. 


COOLEY & WEST, Inc., White Plains, N. Y. 











WEE, ST ee 
ces 


} * ONTEORA-IN-THE-CATSKILLS 

The above houses and thirty-six acres of land situated in the most exclusive private park in the mounta on 
the famous “Star Rock’’ at an elevation of 2,500 feet. A magnificent view extending for miles in every direc- 
tion. Two complete gentlemen’s country houses. One of them having never been rented. Stable, garden, tennis 
court, etc. For sale or to rent. Tel. 1268 Bryan 


t. 
MOORE & WYCKOFF, -546 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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MALBA ON THE WATER 


IGH CLASS villa sites in a residential 

Park on the North Shore of Long Is- 

land. By steamer direct from dock at 

property. Now 35 minutes to Herald 

Sq are by train; in less time later!!: A mag- 

nificent home site on shore front in highly 
restricted colony to desirable purchasers. 


Write Dept. B 


(Reality Tract 60-64 Liberty Street 
New York City 
FOR SAL 


CHAS. F., 








Farms, acreage, building plots, and 
residences. Furnished cottages rented. 
ROE, Real Bstate, Port Jefferson, N. Y. 


FOR SALE Aaycies SEASHORE FARMS 


used as one, made comfortable with necessary conveniences. 
100 acres. Two houses, large barn and house for man. 
At Lamoine Point in Frenchman’s Bay, quiet country vil- 
lege, 9 miles from Ellsworth, 6 miles from Bar Harbor. 
For further particulars apply to 
J. A. PETERS, Elisworth, Maine. 

su M M ER HOM on MounTAIN PLATEAU 

with Evergreen Forest 
of a million feet of timber for sale, as éwner goes to Pacitio Coast. 


OR. C. L. HATHAWAY, Marshfield, Vermont 
Bradley Beach, N.J. ,A@cinins, 


a ocean front. Stable 
, 114 Chestnut St., East 














For Sale or 
Rent at 
A fine summer home, 14 room 

on grounds. Address BE. L. KEN 

Orange, N. J. 


MAINE COAST, CASCO BAY 


Furnished cottages, camps and farms, all prices. F. S 
and E. G. VAILL, Portland, Me. 








Romeike Bureau 
of Press Cuttings 


Telephone, 3923 Madison Sq. 


110-112 West 26th St... New York 

Wide-awake business and professional men 
and women keep posted on all current subjects 
of interest to them by subscribing to the Romeike 
Bureau, which furnishes the very latest information 
obtainable right down to date through clippings 
from newspapers and magazines published through- 
out the civilized world, 


Book Reviews and Religious 
Subjects a Specialty 


HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc. 


BRANCHES} 
London 


Berlin 
and Mexico 

















SPEND YOUR SUMMER IN NEW YORK 


Gentleman will sublet completely furnished 11 room and 
bath sunny corner apartment, West 87th Street, for June, 
July, August and September, for about half what he pays 
landlord unfurnished. Fine residence location half way be- 
tween Central Park and Riverside Park—one block from 
Subway Station and Elevated Railroad, five trolley lines 
within two blocks. All modern conveniences. References 
required. Ra. H. H., The Independent. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York, March 24th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a dividend of 
one and one-quarter per cent. upon the common capital 
stock, payable May 27th, 1908, to the common stockho a 
of record at the close of business 











ee Dw 
CALLAWAY, Secretary. 


AMERICAN oe COMPANY. 
New York, A 27th, 1908. 
The ba A gc of ONE PER "CE - and an extra 
dividend of O R CENT. on the aa stock of this 
company Ay Nthie “dey been declared, payable May 4 
next, to all common stockholders of "record, at 3 P. fe 
May 14th, 1908 
Common stock transfer books will, close at 8 P. M. May 
14th, and reopen May 2ist at 10 A. 
HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 


THE UNITED SfATES LEATHER 
COMPANY 
The Coupons of the Debenture Bonds of this Company, 


due May rst, 1908, will be paid on and after that date 
at the National Park Bank, New York. 


JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 


May 28th, 











TAX BONDS 


Netting 3% to 5% 
Denominations $100, $250, $500 and $1,000 


We offer a wide selection of State, City, County, 
Village. 
Our 18 years’ record—no losses and customers in 
thirty-one States—appeals to conservative investors. 
Our offerings include: 
$100,000 St. Louis, Missouri, 4%. 
85,000 St. Joseph, Mo. rr 4%. 
15,000 Topeka Kansas. Y%. 
50,000 Little “Rock, “Ark. * Ethoon, & 
25,000 Texarkana, Ark. (School), 
55,000 9 County, Mo. (Drain), oo. 
70,000 Bates County, Mo. (Drain), 6%. 
30,000 Monona County, Ia. (Drain), 6%. 
And many other issues. 
Send for our Booklet D, ‘‘An Argument for Tax Bonds.’’ 
= legal opinions by well known a 
our name on our mailing lis 
St Zonk, Chicago, New York noe other East- 
vt ye. Western references. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON CO. 
227 Merchants- Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo, 








TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ SUCCESS IN 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


Iowa Farm Loans and Omaha and Council Bluffs Mortgages 
Rates 5% and 6% Net to Investors. Send for List 


DAY & HESS COMPANY, Council Bluffs, lowa 
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Sound Investments 


E offer a choice list of Sound Investments; 
W —Bonas that have been conservatively issued— 

that are secured by carefully drawn mortgages 
—that have always paid their interest promptly—that 
are now offered (owing to present market conditions) 
at 10% ‘below the prices at which the major portiou 
of these issues have been placed; bonds that are safe 
investments for banks, insurance companies, trust 
funds and the most conservative investors to whom 
the greater part of these issues have been sold. 

We offer these bonds in $500 and $1,000 denomina- 
tions, to net from 5%% to 6%4% for ten to thirty 
years to come. 

Money is accumulating in the business centres, 
rates of interest are —"s the demand for good in- 
vestments is increasing. istory is repeating itself, 
and an investment which secures principal and assures 
a regular income of 5%% to 6%4% for ten to thirty 
years is worthy of early consideration. 

If you desire short term investments for special pur- 
poses we can offer you the notes of a strong, sound 
corporation. These notes are secured by dividend- 
paying collateral and annual earnings amounting to 
more than their total par value. They are the com- 
pany’s only funded debt, cover all its outstanding 
obligation and mature in six months, one year and 
three years. 

We offer these notes to met 8%, 7% andi 
6%% according to maturity. 


The bonds offered by us are secured by mortgage 
on the properties of public service corporations whose 
properties are thoroughly equipped and well main- 
tained, whose business has been established by years 
of successful operation, whose earnings have steadily 
increased from year to year and have continued to 
increase notwithstanding present business depression, 
whose bonded debt represents but a moderate portion 
of their actual value and whose earnings largely ex- 
ceed their fixed charges. 

The National Light, Heat & Power Company, New 
York, organized and equipped for operating such 
properties, controls them through —— of their 
stock and GUARANTEES their bonded debt oth as 
to principal and interest. 

uch control and operation provides permanent and 
scientific management and affords strong financial sup- 
port. “ 
The “National Company” has no bonded debt. It 
pays regular quarterly dividends at the rate of 5% per 
annum on its $1,000,000.00 preferred stock. urplus 
earnings, which have been used since the company 
was organized for improving the properties of the 
constituent companies, amount to more than 4% on 
its $2,000,000.00 common stock. 

Our circular 1.M:, contains description and offer- 
ings of the above mentioned securities and other 
choice offerings. This circular, together with book- 
let descriptive of the “National Company” and its 
subsidiary companies, will be gladly mailed on re- 
quest. 


A. H. BICKMORE & CO., 
Bankers 


30 Pine Street 


NEW YORK 











INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Bills of Exchange 
Cable Transfers 
Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
International Cheques 
« Collections 
Certificates of Deposit 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
59 Wall Street NEW YORK 

















John Munroe & Co. 


30 Pine St., New York 
4 Post Office Sq., Boston 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


In Sterling, Francs and Dollars for Travel in- 
this and Foreign Countries 


Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of 
Exchange and Cable Transfers 


MUNROE & CO., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris 











MILLETT, ROE & HAGEN 


BANKERS 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK 
STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


Dealers in High-Grade 
Investment Securities 


10 Post Office Sq., Boston 
3 Broad Street, New York 
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UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


“47 VWALL STR 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 “SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $13,751,752 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE. GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF COURT 
MONEYS, wt in Trg other trust capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, ges and invests money, securities and other property, 
real or personal, my individuale, Sotates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 
President. Vice-President. 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary. WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Obairman of Board. parse warresy 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM B. ofact, JR. J H CLAFLI : THEY, 
GUSTAV H, SCHW4S, JOHN 8. KENNBDY, 


FRANK . 0. L. BIV 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, ARTHUR CURTIORS JAWES 
JAMuR erituan LYMAN J. GAQ®. 


CARNEGIE TRUST CO. 


115 Broadway 











Has produced the largest permanent — 
fortunes. YY, 
The New York Realty Owners Co. iY) 


has had twelve years’ and its Managers 
over twenty years’ success in land 


y | 
ownership. It owns nearly $3,000,000 [7 OVER 
worth of lands, and has paid share- [7 


holders a million dollars. It enables 
individuals to secure the lar ree profits 
which are gained from Land Owner- 


ship under the best conditions. yj 
6% Income Guaranteed Shares cost j 
$100 each. Shares with Full Profits y e 
may be boughton instalment payments [7 9 9 
during 5 to 20 years. Uy) 
ASK FOR BOOKLET F. 


ey 
= YORK REALT 
A OWNERS CO. § 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


Interest paid on 
check accoynts 


Chas. C. Dickinson, Pres’ t 








“ The year-round ‘7 safe investment ” 
ave ou oney 0 oan FARM iss No client ever lost a “alos on # loan made 
6% Net a = Sortanye my, ofce, 0.0800 6% 
every six et oe iver be. years me MORTGA‘* GES sing 


Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We Tell me how much you want to invest ard I will forward ail papers 
make loans with our own money and have papers and complete information. You have full details before you send 
all complete to turn over to investors. Large your money. 

assortment always on hand. Write for references Best references 


and information. PERKINS & COMPANY. Bevery = BON FOE Y Uatonvitic, mo. 
Lawrence, Kansas - 











he Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT Assets, over $6,000,000 
Chartered 1872 Capital Stock, $338,400 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER Surplus, . . $236,500 
5 per cent. Debentures and First Mortgages upon Real Estate; nearly $40,000,000 sold during over chines 
years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Send for information. 
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THE 
IDEAL 
INVESTMENT 


NVESTMENTS that carry with them every 
J safeguard as to principal and interest usually 
net the investor a small return. 

With rare exceptions investments that offer 
large returns contain a correspondingly large ele- 
ment of risk. 

THE IDEAL INVESTMENT is one that not 
only insures the safety of the principal and the 
return of a moderate rate of interest, but which 
gives the principal an additional earning power 
commensurate with the success of the business on 
which the investment is based. 

This Company deals exclusively in in- 
vestments of the latter class. 

Descriptive circulars will be sent on application. 


The American Finance & 


Securities Company 
5.Nassau Street (Hanover Bank Building), New York 


ie; 


Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1907 . $48,149,626.53 
Liabilities . e - 43,409,165.93 
Unassigned Funds . 4,740,460.60 


STEPHEN H. RHODES 


President 


ROLAND 0. LAMB 


Vice-President 


New York Office, St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 




















SAFE, 


PROT 


F your money can earn six per cent. and 
T at the same time be absolutely safe— 
and easily available at any time—why 
should you be satisfied with 3 or 4 per cent. ? 
This Company issues 6 per cent. 


Certificates of Deposit 


Amply protected by first mortgages on im- 
proved real estae. These Certificates run 
for 2 years, or as much longer as you wish. 
They are issued in amounts of $100 or more, 
and are negotiable. There isn’t any safer, 
more convenient and profitable investment 
for savings or idle funds. 

Let us send you the booklet giving full in- 
formation concerning this old, conservative 
institution. 


THE CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT 
COMPANY | 


1048 Calvert Building BALTIMORE, MD. 























There is a great deal of difference between fire and 
life insurance. A man may live his whole life and never 
suffer loss through the agency of fire. A business man, 
even moderately prudent, would not, as a rule, care to 
jeopardize his fortune by neglecting his fire insurance 
because of this fact. Life insurance is based upon the 
certainty of death, sooner or later. A man who walks 
along the street, who rides in a street or railway car, or 
who stops at home, is not absolutely sure of the continu- 
ance of his life for a single instant. Death comes when 
least expected. The prospect who puts off the insurance 
solicitor with a promise to consider the subject of life in- 
surance may die before he can again take up the subject. 
The procrastination that seems so innocent may signify 
suffering of the ksenest sort to wife and children when 
the breadwinner is cut off. Today is the time to insure. 
Gray hairs cost money in life insurance offices when a 
policy is sought. Domestic tragedies may be averted if 
a man co-operates with The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and pays the stipulated premiums. Then if 
death comes the company pays and the widow lives! 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, < President 





845,723.08 


ABGRTS. . cccesdcccece 
LIABILITIES 286,361.96 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $1,559,361.12 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
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FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. 


CF NEW YORK 
GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
I 8 7 6 ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary l 9 O 8 








FIDELITY 

LIABILITY This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS 
ea LINES of insurance for over THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and pru- 
ACCIDENT dently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income 
Oe from premiums is over SIX MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is protected 
HEALTH by assets of over SEVEN AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS, including an unearned 
iat a premium reserve of nearly THREE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS of dollars, and a 
STEAM BOILER special reserve against contingent claims of over ONE AND ONE-HALF MIL- 
ELEVATOR LIONS. It has paid over TWENTY-SIX AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS to its 
eg an oe an oe policy-holders for LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give its clients not only 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE Indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING 


SERVICES. 
BURGLARY INSURANCE THAT INSURES 
FLY WHEEL 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS Sitter tu races ec 31. 1907} $1,013,400.24 


DIRECTORS: 
DUMONT CLARKE, GEO. E. IDE, WM. J. MATHESON, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
WM. P. DIXON, Ww. G. LOW, ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L, RIKER, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, j. @. McCULLOUGH, HENRY E,. PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
GEO, F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New ‘York 


Agents in all considerable towns 


























Established 1808 mana 
German American 


Insurance Company 
New Pork 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1.1908 


CAPITAL 


$1,500.000 


RESERVED FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


7.592,685 


NET SURPLUS 


Atlas Assurance € Utd. 4.4 13,255 
tla S$ urance ompanp, 
100 William St, oman j 3. 5 o 8. ‘oO 3 8 


The HARTFORD was the Pioneer Company in the field of Steam 
Boiler Insurance, and it is the only company which makes a specialty of 
and does exclusively a steam boiler inspection and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent and energies 
are applied te the study of steam, to the scientific construction and instal- 
lation of boilers, and to their periodical inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire assets and re 
sources are held exclusively for the protection of steam users, and the pay- 
ment of losses occasioned by the explosion of steam boilers and for no 
other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
4ist on, 7 and Insurance of Steam Boilers in the New England States, and nearly 

January 1, 1908 two-thirds of the entire amount done throughout the United States. 


PITAL, $1,000,000.00 
1,006, 














1,006.868.0¢ | LB. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. C. S. BLAKE, Secretary. 
4:060,194.80 | F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Sec. 
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INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF CER- 
TAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY CON- 
FLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY TIME 
IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, ETC. 


A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
NO MORE THAN THAT OF THE HUN- 
DREDS OF COMPANIES WITH LIMITED 
RESOURCES, WHICH PROPERTY OWN- 
ERS UNTHINKINGLY ACCEPT. 


SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE DEP’T 
A LIST OF YOUR INSURANCE AND 
ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE NET 
SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY. 














CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


Principal Office 4 Western Department 
46 Cedar Street, New York 280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, 














National Lite Insurance Company j |} Bttantic abucuat Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT. ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


—_— insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Established in 1850. Operating in 36 States. ee Geman > prerbrey hrw dy e 
- Chartres A the ee of New t- in 1842, 
was precede y a stock company of a similar 
Josern A. De Borr, Prest. H. M. Cutter, Treas. name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
James T. Puetps, V.-Prest. A. B. Bispee, Med. Dir. of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
James B. Estee, 2d V.-Prest. C. E. Moutton, Act'’y. . —_ at of on by = — 
utual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
Osman D. Crarx, Sec. F. A. Howxanp, Counsel. bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years, 
During its existence the company 
has insured property to the 
This Company held January 1, 1908, and gained ones of ; th  Seaeie, sae 
: : eceived premiums ereon to 
during the past decade: the extent of 4 230,616,103.20 
Paid losses during that period.. 130,940,447.61 
ASSETS, - $ 40,354,241.29 Gain, 172% Issued- certificates of profits to 
SURPLUS, - $ 4,539,688.47 Gain, 149% of tt. rag eakg 82,497,340.00 
whic ere have en : 
INSURANCE, $%153,467,472.00 Gain, 100% deemed 75,068,270.00 
Leaving outstanding at present 
! time ® 7:429,070.00 
I nterest pai 
- life, term and ontoream 4 contracts are ‘lib- aatnts “i 19,923,965.85 
eral and attractive. On December 31, 1907, the assets 
of the company amounted to. 12,664,897.11 
The profits of the company Tevert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually — the [a 


THE OL 7 miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc 
C } ing the cost of insurance. 
LIVE RP j For “dividends of i certificates ie Fanny — 
ect to dividends of interest until ordered to 
AND LON DON redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 
: A. A. RAVEN, President 
AND GLOBE CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President 
SANFORD E. Se Second Vice-President 
| CHARLES E. Y, Third Vice-President. 
N s URANCE COMPANY GUSTANTON FLOYDJONES, Secretary 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 45 WILLIAM STREET 
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‘*You never * kiow how Gee 
beauty there is in your skin un- 
til-PEARS’ has brought it out.” 


The skin is naturally beau- 
tiful. Look at the skin of ; 


the use of bad soaps, ofted | 
drive any this peDrnes ‘ 


4 


PEARS’ is used! By it its dail 
use the beauty-« of the skin is 
preserved in its original fresh: 
ness from infancy to old aga, 
gi 

The most esonoinical | 

as well as. the best. — 


Produces: natural beauty 
by natural means. 








OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE JIS THE BEST. 
“* All rights secured.” 





